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PRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 

The TENTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W., on WEDN ESDAY NEXT, 
April 3. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, and 
the following Paper read :—‘ Notes on the Structure and Probable 
History of some of the Rude Stone Forts of Scotland,’ by Miss 


#KUSSELL. 
GEORGE PATRICK, A.R.I.B.A 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. 


QOKSELLERWS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 


Hon 
Secs. 





City of LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





WANTED, LIBRARIAN, with previous experience. Salary com- 
mencing at 1301. a year. 7 Apply. not later een earns April 12, 
stating age and q copies three recent 
testimonials, to M. H. Foorman, was Sec., Public Pies Lincoln. 








NOLSTON’S BOARDING SCHOOL, Stapleton, 


NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENUM will be pub- 
lished on THURSDAY, at Ten o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 10 o’clock on WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 





/ Bristol.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOO OL, 
by a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commission, will Become 
VACANT at the END of JULY.—Apply, for full particulars, to G. 
Popr, Merchants’ Hall, Bristol. 





The above Home has been established for the benefit of B 
their Assistants. and Families. Suites or Rooms, or riot Bedrooms, 
ean be had furnished, with cooking and d 
p hd per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E CU. 


NW PwevesDors BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed “1,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees : (Ex-Officio Members of Committee. ) 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 

HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at ail elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


pal 
MEMRERSHIP. —Every man and woman througheut the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding ap»lication; (2) not less than 
paniifecd he -five aypare of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
n yea 
RELIE®.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the erties but to fg ter ety or their servants 
who may be ded i embers of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such pins by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








GERMAN COMPOSER, entirely unknown as 

yet. is anxious to hear of an English or American Poet who 
‘would let him have some POETRY FIT TO BE SET TO MUSIC (with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment). Something really good—if possible, out 
of the common—is required. Any particulars will be gladly forwarded. 
English references.—Address Mr. W. Bracnscuweic, Wolfenbiittler 
Str. 14, Germany. 





ERSIAN LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of very high Oriental and European culture, offers to GIVE 

LESSONS ta VEKSIAN.—Apply H., 12, Colville Terrace, Bayswater, 
ondon 


ECRETARY.—LADY, B.A., French, German, 

and Italian (acquired Abroad), expert Shorthand Writer (150), 

rapid Typist. experienced, desires orem as SECRETARY to Literary 
Person.—A., 44, Chancery Lane, W.C 


y OUNG GENTLEMAN, Son of a well-known 
Austrian Author, thorough knowledge of German and French 
eee English well, Financial and 
TION, Exceptional references in 
16, Rockbourne Road, Forest 








(Graduate Paris University) 
Literary experience, seeks SITUA 
London and Abroad.—Address 8. M., 
Hill, London, 8.E. 


RITER. capable of turning out good Matter, 

desires ENGAGEMENT. Knowledge of French and German. 

‘Well up in Secial, Religious, and Literary Subjects. —A., 34, Isledon 
‘Road, Holloway, London m, N. 


DVERTISEMENTS. —GENTLEMAN, with a 
jarge and influential splat! connexion. both London and 
Provincial. is desirous of WORKING UP the ADVERTISEMENTS of 
PUBLICATION. Can oan good Office ae W. B., care 

of Vi uae & Wanner, 151, Fleet street, London, E.C. 


1 ECOMMENDED to TRUSTERS and Others.— 
An Sebi s now offers for ONE or MORE CHILDREN of 
Lite family to RESIDE with a LADY having had similar charge. 
rae os and the best methods for Home Education 
gents.—A. BR. K., or personally to Messrs. Lovell & 

Pitfeld, “solicitors, 3, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of CORK. 


CRAWFORD MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The date for receiving for the i of HEAD 
SCIENCE MASTER and OKGANIZING SECRETARY has been EX- 
TENDED ap pee on MONDAY, the 15th ee proximo. The personal 

d wi af not be required unless notice thereof 























de given a4 eouak the post 
By Order of the Technical a nstitution Committe 


CIS B, GILTINAN, Secretary. 
Emmet Place, Cork, March 25, ol. ° 





BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The eRe one in ENGLISH will be VACANT at the END of 
this SESSIO 

loaamines must be sent by MAY 11 to the Secretary of the College, 
from whom all information may be obtaine 

"M.A. BOYD, Secretary. 


cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 
CANADA. 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The GOVERNORS of McGILL UNIVERSITY are prepared to 
receive applications for appointment to the newly founded PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of POLITICA E ECONOMY. Salary $2,500 per annum.— 
Candidates are requested to forward applications, with any testi- 
monials _ references they may desire submit, on or before 
MAY 15 VAUGHAN, Secretary. 

MeGili _ Montreal, Canada. 


Y ORKSHIRE SCHOOL for the BLIND. 


WANTED, in or about AUGUST NEXT, a SUPERINTENDENT, 
aged about 35, wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the 
Blind. The Institution is located in the ancient historic buildings 
known as the King’s Manor House, York. and is certified as a School 
for Eighty Resident Boys and Girls, taught by experienced Master and 
Mistress. ‘The Building also includes Departments for Out Pupils, 
who are trained in Brush, Basket, and Mat Making, &c.. under com- 
petent Instructors. Music is an important feature, and Tuning is 
carefully taught. 

An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarborough, 
pall assistance is given to Blind Workers and aged Persons in the 

Jounty. 

Salary 300] per annum, with a good House free from Rates. 

Apply. ie a more than three testimonials (copies only), before 
MAY I next. FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec. 
3, Blake Street, York. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL —An EXAMINATION 
\O will be held at ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON, on 
TUESDAY, April 16, and Following Days, for FILLING UP about 
EIGHT VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION.—Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Bursar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


The SUMMER S&SSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arranged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 

















LONDON. 





then 
£ ‘ail information may be obtained from Sor of the undersigned. 
H.R SPENCER, M D. F.R , Dean of the Faculty. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph, D., ” Secretary. 


\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Head Mistress—Miss LucY ROBINSON, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References: ‘The Principal of Bedford College, London, The Master of 
Peterhouse, &e. 


‘ DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful — if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 

4 trom French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch UNDER- 
TAKEN by Mrs. R. A. Ronertson. 3, Clarence Drive, Hyndlands Road, 
Glasgow. ‘Terms, ls per folio of 72 words, reckoned on Manuscript 
sent, not on length of original. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 
kK COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and ‘Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48 {Bedford Row, London. 


| YPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), ls 3d. mee 1,000 
words ; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 


HORTHAND and TYPEWRITING. — Expe- 
WO rienced LADY. with own Machine (Yost), requires MORNING or 
AFTERNOON WORK-—of a Literary Nature preferred. Previous 
experience of Literary and Legal Work.—Miss Greene, Elgin Lodge, 
Chadwell Heath, Essex. 


(PVPS WRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS. and General Copying. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c , by Copying Process Authors’ references. Established 
1893.— Miss SIKzs, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


TYPE- -WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 
carefully and quickly executed in best style. Soeag est Les 
(Established 1893.) —Miss Disney, 7, Bal 


























from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Grove, Balham, 8.W. 


4 | \YYPK-WRITING.—A LADY wishes to TYPE 
from DICTATION in OWN OFFICE. All kinds of 'Type- oi md 





FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








[Re AUTHORS’ —: —Established 1879. 
interests of Authors capabl 

Publishing arranged. 8S. placed with Publishers. > ene and tenth 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bureues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements at oe lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

P ers, &C., ON app 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















‘THE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 

undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangemerts can also be made for the Publication of suit 
able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


A THENAUM PRESS. - — JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Notes and Queries, &c., Phe 
UBMIT ESTIMATES. forall all Kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL 3 PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CA tA LOGUES on application. 





YNATALOGUE, No. 31.—Drawings by Turner, 

/ Prout, Hunt, &e. —Sketches by John Leech—Turner Engravings— 
Miscellaneous Etchings and Engravings—lIllustrated and Keimscott 
Books—Ruskin Books and Autographs. Post free, Sixpence.—Ww. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


M A G 8 B 
159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIBRAR 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 
Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Ait— 
choice Examples of salen slants Sort Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.— CLASSIFIED CA LOGUES free on application. 





s., 
LONDON, 
EDITIONS of 








MM ESSk8. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


(CATALOG UE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


LLI8 Bob Fea kh 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 96) NOW READY, post free, Gd. 
29. New Bond Street, London, W. 


-_ TR 

YATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, 

J PartI (A—HER), comprising nearly 4,500 Items—old Mezzotints. 

Stipple and Line Engravings by Faber. Edelnick, Faithorne, &c , after 

Lely. Reynolds, and the most celebrated Painters, suitable for Framing 

and Extra-Illustration.— Post free of Myers & Rocrrs, 44, Booksellers’ 
Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY.— Special 

Collections of Books relating to India and the East—Memoirs— 

Travels—Historical Works—Illustrated Books—fine Library Euitiens 

of Standard Authors—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and Lever 

in very exceptional state—Coloured Plate Books. c.—Gratis and post 

free on application to Jamus Rocue, Bookseller, 38, ‘New Oxford Street, 
London. PY IBRARIES PURCHASED. 

















eo RARE and OUT OF PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
State Saye CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 vols 1863 — 





— —Apply Miss Erne, Rovriepes, 3, Fi 





HOoLtanb co, “Book Merchants, Birmingha' m. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S 
WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIONS :— 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. A New Series of Reproductions 
of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this re- 
nowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in 
every case to exact size of the Originals, and the Colour 
of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely as 
possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH AKT (TATK GALLERY). An extensive 
Series of Reproductions of notable Pictures in this 
popular Collection, embracing representative Works of 
Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stan- 
field, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and others. 


The WALKER ART GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. Autotype Reproductions of notable 
Works of Modern English Art from this Collection. The 
Series includes Examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, 
Henry Holiday, &c. The Autotypes measure about 
23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s. each. 

The WALLACE COLLECTION, 
HERTFORD HOUSE. Autotype Copies of about Forty 
of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries. The 
Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Wattean, 
Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouver- 
man, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &c. 

FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL AUTOTYPE REPRO- 
DUCTIONS AFTER OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
ARE GIVEN IN 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUK. New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-block IiJustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 

Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character, 
and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for 
the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, 
Shooting- Box, &c 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOIYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Hlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 


Tate Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready, 





VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
OASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
BRNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONE 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ae ne BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &€. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 


WILFRID ™ VOYNICH. 
THIRD LIST OF BOOKS, 


Royal 8vo, pp. 2;9—438, and Plates XVII. to XX XVIII. 


Principal Contents :—Music, Early Printed Books, Books 
on Agriculture, Americana, &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 





CATALOGUE, No. 1, out of print. 


CATALOGUE, No. 2 (2s. 6d.) 
May be had post free on application at 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 





YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

m. , 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Triform, 
London.”’ Telephone No. 184, Gerrard. 


'TTHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence 3 . per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 

MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a 
Residence in the Country, or Seaside.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, 
Bream's Buildings, E.C. 








YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproef. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


prietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


(Temperance), 








Sales bp Auction. 
THURSDAY, Apri! /;. 


Telegraphic Instruments (by order of the Right Hon, POST- 
MASTER-GENERAL) and other Fffects. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, Kirg Street, Covent Garden, on THURS- 

DAY, April 4, at half-past 12 o'clock, by order of the Right Hon. 
PUOSTMASTER-GENERAL, TELEGRAPH APPARATUS, consisting of 
Bells—Sounders—Keys—Stroh’s Kelays—Varley Relays— Receivers— 
A BC Bells—Inkers—and other Instruments ; also Cameras and Lenses 
—Mi Pp ‘Tel r Opera and Race Glasses—Scientific A ppa- 
ratus—and Miscellaneous Pr«perty. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues had. 








Valuable Natural History Library. 
R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 


arden, has been favoured with instructions from the 
EXECUTORS to OFFER FOR SALE, on MONDAY, April 15, the 
SELECT LIBRARY of NATURAL HISTORY BUOKS formed by 
the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., of Waddon House, Croydon. 
Amongst other important Works are the following: — Biologia Cen- 
tralia Americana. 35 vols. — Kay Society's Publications — Warner's 
Orchidaceous Piants, 3 vols —nearly Complete Sets of Gould’s and 
D. G. Elliot's valuable Ornithological Works— Booth’s Kough Notes on 
Birds, 3 vols.—Seebohm's British Birds, 4 vols.—Hume’s Stray Feathers, 
9 vols.—Yarrell’s British Kirds—Thompson's Natura! History of Ireland 
—Harvie Brown's Ornithological Books —Sharpe’s Monograph on 
Kingfishers—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand—Grandidier's Works on 
Natural History—Sheliey’s Sun Birds—Zoological Society's Publications 
—Dresser’s Birds of Europe—Lord Lilford’s British Birds—The Ibis, 
42 vols. —Drury’s Exotic Entomology, 3 vols.—and various other Works 
by Sclater, Shelley, Macgillivray, Seebohm, Morris, Bree, &c. 
Probably the finest Library of the sort offered in recent years. 





ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to give 
notice that they will hold the following SALES during the 
MONTH of APRIL at their new Galleries in Leicester Square :— 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—On TUESDAY, 
April 2,a large number of PIANOFORTES. VIOLINS, ’CELLOS, and 
every description of MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


DECORATIVE PROPERTY.—On WEDNES- 
DAY, April 3, OLD CHINA, SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
JEWELLERY, &c. 

COINS.—On FRIDAY, April 12, the COL- 
LECTION of COINS and TOKENS formed by C. L. JENNINGS, Esq. 
STAMPS.—On TUESDAY, April 16, and Three 
F g Days, a magnificent COLLECTION of POSTAGE STAMPS, 
the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 

BOOKS.—On WEDNESDAY, April 17, and Two 
Following Days, the LIBRARY ofa BARONET. 

SILVER PLATE.—On THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, April 18 and 19, some THOUSANDS of OUNCES of fine 
OLD GEORGIAN SILVER PLATE, the Property of a NOBLEMAN. 
ENGRAVINGS.—(n TUESDAY, April 23, EN- 
GRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE,—On WEDNESDAY, 


April 24, the fine OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 
removed from Cambridge, the Property of aGENTLEMAN of TITLE. 


COPYRIGHTS.—On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 








Collection of the late Mr. J.B. HUBBARD 


(sold-by order of the Executors), 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, April 1, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and a few OIL, 
PAINTINGS, comprising the COLLECTION of the late Mr. J Rk. 
HUBBARD (sold by order of the Executors), including Mez zotint and 
other Portraits—a Series of Portraits after Sir Joshua Keynolds— 
Engravings of the English and French Schools—Drawings in Water 
ee Modern Engrayings and Modern Etchings—Sporting 

nts. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The CLARKSON (of Whitby) Collection of Coins. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TU Day, April 16, and Four Following 
le COLLECTIO ENGLISH, 





. mportant of 
SCOTTISH, and COLONIAL COINS, including Sovereigns of 
Henry ViI., Henry VIII.—Rial of Elizabeth—Patterns in Gold and 
Silver of Gharles I. by Briot and Rawlings—Pound Piece of Oxford, of 
fine work—the celebrated Oxford Crown, with View of the City— 
Patterns by blondeau and Ramage for the Commonweaith—Half-broad 
and Dutch Crown of the Protector—Proof in Gold of Charles II. Crowy 
by Roellier—Pattern Guinea of Anne Proofs in Gold of Geerge 1} — 
Five-Guinea and Two-Guinea Pieces of George III. by Tauner—Patterng 
and Proofs in Gold, Silver, and Bronze of the last reign, & , the majority 
in ingly fine conditi The Scottish Series is particularly strong 
in Gold Coins, and includes the Bonnet Piece of James V , 1539—thirty- 
Shilling Piece of Mary, with Bust—Ducat and ‘T'wenty-Pound Piece of 
James VI.—Pattern in Gold for Guinea (?) of James VIII. Among the 
Colonial attention may be directed to a few very rare American Coins— 
a Set of the Griqua Town, S.A, Coins, including publish 
Farthing, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, with Plates, may be had, 
price 2s. each. 











In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—In the 
matter of the Estate of Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart , 
deceased, and in the matter of the Fraser Settled Chatte!s 
Act, 1900.— The valuable LIBRARY of the late Sir 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FRASER, Bart. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of Mr. Justice Byrne), 
their House, No. 13, Weliington Street, Strand, W.C., on MON) AY, 
April 22, and Seven Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the exten- 
sive and valuable LIBRARY of Sir WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FRASER 
Bart., late of Leanach House, Clapham Common, and ‘The Albany, 
London, deceased. F 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each. 


OOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 

& CO., Auctioneers of Books and Literary a in J of every 

description, LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS carefully 

CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED FOR SALE. Paeking and 

Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other purposes, 

a 115, CHANCERY LANE (Ficet Street end). Estab- 
she q 








Scientific Library of a Civil Engineer, 

ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on MONDAY, April}, 
at 1 o'clock, SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, including the above Library, 
comprising a large Collection of English and Foreign Works on 
Electrical Engineering and Applied Scienee — Series of Industries, 
Electrical Engineer and Review, Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, 
2 vols, Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, and other Foreign 
Periodicals, mostly in half-morocco bindings. ‘To which is added the 
Modern Theological Library of a Clergyman. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALFS 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 

the Sales commencing at } o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, April 1, MODERN PICTURES 

and DRAWINGS, the Property of DA¥ID LAW, R.B.A., Mrs. JOYCE 

deceased, and others. 

On TUESDAY, April 2, MODERN ENGRAY- 

INGS. 

On TUESDAY, April 2, PLATE, PORCELAIN, 

ORJECTS of ART and VERITY, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of 

F. CLIFFORD, Esq., K.C. 

On WEDNESDAY, April 3, OLD PICTURES, 

the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 











| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1026. APRIL, 1001. 2s. Gd. 

DIES IR-E. By Linesman. 

SOME EDITORS-and OTHERS. 

The BABIES in the BUSH. By Henry Lawson: 

The FOOTBALL NATIONS. By Hamish Stuart. 

DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Cltaps. 25-30 

The JEOPARDY of GREEK. By H. W. Auden. 

AMONG the MIGRANTS. By Ernest Robinson. 

A DEFENCE of LITERATURE. 

RUSSIA'S AIMS. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: — Literature at Oxford and Cam- 

bridge—Un'aught and Unteachable-Cheap Culture and Flagrant 

Sentimentalism—The Futility of Modern Criticism—The Discipline’ 

of the Classics—The Best School for Ambassa‘ors. 


The POSITION of the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF and ARMY REFO* ML 
ANTI-ENGLISH SENTIMENT in GERMANY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


n 
T° BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS.—The 

JOURNAL of the ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, com- 
mencing with the Issue of MARCH: 30, 1901, will be published by the 
SOCIETY ITSELF at its OWN OFFICES. Booksellers, Librarians, 
and the General Public, whoare desirous of purchasing either Current 
Issues or such Back Numbers as are still in print, are requested to’ 
apply at the Offices of the Society, 9; Adelphi Terrace; Strand, London, 
w.c. 








G REAT BARGAINS in everything useful in cr 
J about a house (from an Autograph to an Orchid, from # Toy to a 
‘Type-writer, a Mail Cart to a Motor Car, &c.) are to be obtained throug! 
the BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, and MART Newspaper easily, cheaply. 
and quickly. ‘‘ Like all grand pepe eet the process is remarkable 
for its simplicity.” If you want to Sell anything for which you have mo 
present use, you can do so most readily and advantageously throven 
the medium of the same Paper. Im addition the vast amount cf in- 
teresting and practical information contained in its pages makes the 
BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, and MARKT an unequalled Journal for the 
Amateur and Collector. Get a Copy and rage for youreelf. Thirty 
fourth Year of Publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents’ and Railway 








16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


April 25 and 26, the MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS published by Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, PITT, HATZFELD, by order of the Court. 


Bookstalls, or Specimen Copy post free for 3d. in stamps from the 
Office, 170, eerand, London, Wel 
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and AFTER. 
No. 290. APRIL, 1901. 
‘OUR LAST EFFORT for a VOLUNTARY ARMY :— 
1. ACivilian View. Ky Henry Birchenough. 
2. A Military View. By Major-General Frank S. Russell, C.M.G. 
30ME SUGGESTIONS for ARMY REFORM :— 
1. Military Training Schools for Lads. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart , M.P. 
°®. A Military Provident Fund. By Capt. the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Arran. 
3. Army Nursing. By Miss Ethel McCaul. 
The MODESTY of ENGLISHWOMEN. By Mrs. William Mahood. 
EMIGRATION for GENTLEWOMEN. By Arthur Montefiore Brice. 
DOCTORS in HOSPITALS. By B. Burford Rawlings. 
‘the BACTERIA BEDS of MODERN SANITATION. 
Priestley. 
BRITISH COMMUNICATION with EAST and SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. 
<OMPANY LAW REFORM. By R. Gervase Elwes, M.Inst.C.E. 
ROBERT BROWNING the MUSICIAN. By Miss A. Goodrich-Freer. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA MAXIMA. By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. (Professor 
of Chinese at the University of Cambridge). 
‘The FIRST QUEEN of PRUSSIA. By W. H. Wilkins. 
An “ADVANCED” VIEW of the ‘CHURCH CRISIS.”’ By the Rey. 
W. J. Scott. 
AUGUSTIN RODIN. By-the Count de Soissons. 
Whe KING’S TEST DECLARATION. By Sir George Sherston Baker, 
Bart. 


yas NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Lady 


LORD CURZON in INDIA. By Stephen Wheeler. 
“AST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Re d. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lid. 





NOW READY, No. 3. 
THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


‘HE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Rdited by HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 

Contains.an important Article, entitled ‘‘The REAL LESSONS of the 
WAR, '—traversing some of the statements made by Sir Charles Dilke 
in the First Number of the Review—from the pen of his Excellency 
JEAN DE BLOCH, whose Work on Modern Warfare has been s0 little 
understood in this Country. 

Mr. J. A. SPENDER (Editor of the Westminster Gazette) deals with 
Foreign Policy under the heeding of ‘BUSINESS-LIKE IM- 
PERIALISM’; and Mr. TIM HEALY, M.P., presents the case for 
Treland in his most vigorous manner. 

On the Literary side there is a New Poem, ‘The HUELESS LOVE,’ 
by Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH ; and the QUEEN of ROUMANIA sends 
to the Review her poetic tribute to the memory of the late Queen. 

Other Contents as follows :— 
The DECAY of PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY. Alfred Kinnear. 
OUR NAVY: its Unpreparedness for War. G. Halliday 
NEWFOUNDLAND or FRANCE? ‘The Peril of the Freach Shore. 
H. W. Wilson 
Whe IMPERIAL LIBERAL COUNCIL. Heber Hart, LL.D. 
‘Whe IMPRESSIONIST, William Sharp. 
‘The GLASGOW EXHIBITION. Dan Scott. 
WANTED: an Imperial Policy in Ed i T.J.M a, MP. 
A FAMILY of PGETS. Stephen Gwynn. 
IN PRAISE of APRIL. Walter Raymond. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 
Publishing Offices : 33, Temple Chambers, EC. 


(He PORT of BRISTOL (with Plans); Drawings 
by the Institute of Architects’ “ Pugin Student”; Two Country 
Ranks ; Old Houses, Cripplegate; Presbyterian Church, New Haven, 
U.S.A. ; Conference of Austratian Architects ; &c —See the BUILDER 
of March 30 (4d ; by post, 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct 
from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 














« @ 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally Revised. 1lith 
Thousand ... po ue eee oon a 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised and 


Enlarged. 6th Thousand ° sae 36 0 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 5th 
Thousand ... ne ove oe eee eon wae Ss 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 4th Thousand 21 0 
Ditto. Vol. II. 3rd Thousand 18 0 
Ditto. Vol. IIIf. 2nd Thousand 16 0 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 2vols. 2ad Thousand ... 27 6 
JUSTICE. (Separately.) ... ‘i pan ie ora = 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 21st Thousand tt = 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thousand ... 6 0 
Ditto Cheap Edition. 41st I housand a 2s 
HSSAYS. 3vols. 5th Thousand ... Each vol. 10 0 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. SIATE ne ~~ ae © 
The MAN v. the STATE. (Separately.) 14th Thou. 1 0 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Kiition... ve EO 


London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
‘H E T RUE CH RI S§S TT. 


An Analysis of the True Nature of the Atonement. 
&cotsman.—‘' A lucid and acutely reasoned argument.” 
Publishers’ Circular.—‘' An exceedingly able exposition of the subject.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 
Geo. Allen, 156, Charing Cross Road. 


ARY QUEEN of SCOTS, the PALACKS, 
PRISONS, and RESTING PLACES of. An important Illus- 
trated Work by MICHAEL M. SHOEMAKER, assisted by T. A. 
CROAL, Edinburgh, is now in course of preparation, and will shortly 
be published in Two Editions—one strictly limited to 375 Copies only. 
“rhere will be about 60 Illustrations, Photogravures, Full Page and 
others. Specimens of the Plates may be seen at, and 
obtained from, the leading Booksellers, or W. Kiewn, Princes Street, 
‘gh blishers, H. Virtue & Company, Limited, 26, Ivy 
Lane, London. 














MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SOOO nn eee 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. 
A FORECAST. 
By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

Contents :—Inventive Progress—Natural Power—Storage of Power—Artificial Power—Road and 
Rail—Ships—Agriculture—Miving—Domestic—Electric Messages, &c.—Warfare—Music—Art and News 
—Invention and Collectivism. 

*.* The great majority of the forecasts in this boak ave based on actual records of the trials of inven- 
tions which, in the author's opinion, distinctly have a future lying before them in the years of the twentieth 
century. 








PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F, MAX MULLER, K.M. 


Contents :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—Schooldays at Leipzig—University—Paris—Arrival in England—Early 
Days at Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS to his WIFE (The Boer War). 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contents :—Children of the Veldt—Arcades Ambo—How Rimington took Brandfort -Dumb Colleagues—Army Reorgani- 
zation—The Eternal Kaffir—The Boer’s Life—Ours and Others—A Buck Hunt—Farming—The Family Party—The Towns— 


Boot and Saddle. 


The AGE of DECISION: being Five Sermons to Young Men 


preached at Cambridge in St. Giles’s Church. With an Introductory Essay, and a Sermon preached at Charterhouse 
on Founder's Day, 1900. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., of the Society of St. Joha the Evangelist, Cowley 
St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST and HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered in St. Paul's 


Cathedral in January. 1901, together with a Sermon on the Fatherhood of God. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, 
M.A., Principal of Dorchester Missionary College; Author of ‘Outlines of Christian Dogma,’ &. Fceap. 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—Christ and Judaism—Christ and Heathenism—Chbrist and Modern Thought—Christ and Modern Life 


KING ARTHUR in CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dickinson, 


M.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. td. 

**Dr. Dickinson seeks to accumulate all that can be said definitely about Arthur, ‘ putting aside everything that is 
obviously or probably fabulous.’ To have done this is to have done a useful work, and one for which the general reader, 
who has no time for personal research, will be sincerely grateful.” —Glode, 

“It is a very interesting essay on a fascinating subject.” —Obdserver. 

‘“‘Anably written volume dealing with a singularly interesting subject.” — Whitehall Review. 

“* Will have a distinct interest for every student of Arthurian lore.”"—Outlook. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS CICERO. Edited 


by ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin; and LOUIS 
CLAUDE PURSER, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. VIf. Index. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BALLAST. A Novel. By Myra Swan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* * « Ballast” is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by the master passions of love and 
drink. It is the story of two step-sisters, the elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness, 
which eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her life to the Sruitless task of trying to save 


her sister. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S CARTOONS. 


SELECTED FROM THE PAGES OF ‘PUNCH.’ 





On fine paper, quarto size, containing nearly 200 pages, in a durable paper wrapper, 
price 2s, 6d, net; 


And in cloth, gilt edges, price 5g, net. 





London: ‘PUNCH’ Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.; 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
LIST. 


—_—_>_—- 


TWO NOVELS BY NEW 
WRITERS. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


A SUCCESSFUL FIRST NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. FE. CARR. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


FIRST EDITION SELLING RAPIDLY. 


SPECTATOR.—*“ Miss Carr has originality and no little 
literary skill...... Her story is interesting.” 

SPEAKER.—‘‘The tragic dénotiment is developed with 
vigour and due impressiveness, and many of the characters 
are sympathetically sketched in...... It is a distinctly read- 
able romance.” 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The atmosphere of continental politics 
and diplomatic circles about ‘ Love and Honour’ suggests 
a comparison with the work of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman. 
cvceee In the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows herself 
almost equal to the author of ‘ The Sowers’ in producing the 
impression that the reader is assisting in the great affairs 
of the world.” 

WORLD.—“ A pathetic story told with considerable grace 


” 


and distinction. 





NEW WORK 
BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH POWER and 


THOUGHT: a Historical Inquiry. By the Hon. 
ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘ British Rule 
and Modern Politics,’ ‘ History in Fact and Fiction,’ &c. 
OBSERVER.—‘‘A new essay of considerable interest.” 
OUTLOOK.—“ Thoughtful, careful, and judicious.” 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Will be read with interest and profit 
by any thoughtful student of history who opens it.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF ‘RODNEY STONE,’ 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RODNEY STONE. New and 


Cheaper Illustrated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
— of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ The Great Boer War,’ 
C. 


THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.4. By Mrs. Richmonp 
FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY. By 


A. E. Hovsman 
eee fae 4 WORKMAR'S 
THE GIFT OF THE MAHATMA, By Horace G. 
INTERVIEWS. By Lapy Broome. 
MONBODDO AND TH OLD SCOTTISH 
JUDGES. ky Avex, Innes SHAND, 


A LON OOK. III. 
THE “ NYMPHE” AND THES “CLEOPATRE.” 


IAN MEMORIES. By F. G. Ariato. 
FATE THE FINGER-POST. By Harotp Beasir. 


THE TALE OF THE MUTINY 
CAWNPOKE : THE SIEGE. A H. aay tn” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 10-12, By Sranutey J. 


Wevmay. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15, Waterloo Place, 














MR. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING WORKS. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT, 


No. 7. APBIL, 1901. 2s, 6d. net, 
CONTENTS. 





EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 


A GREAT DEBATE, 
ON the LINE, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDMUND DU CANE, K.C.B.—The CIVIL SERVICE 
and REFORM. 

CAPT. F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.1.E.—Sir ROBERT HART on CHINA. 

The EARL NELSON.—T7he ADMINISTRATION of PATRIOTIC FUNDS. 

HENRY W. WOLFF.—GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND.—The NATIVE PROBLEM in our NEW COLONIES. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS.—T7he DISTRIBUTION of BRITISH ABILITY. 

Miss G. L. BELL.—The RUINS of the HAURAN. Illustrated. 

T. STURGE MOORE.—IN DEFENCE of REYNOLDS. 

HORACE HUTCHINSON.—TZhe EVOLUTION of the ENGLISHMAN. 

R. DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE.— REFLECTIONS on the ART of LIFE. 

The Hon. Mrs. WEDGWOOD.—SPRING. 

ANTHONY HOPE.—7R/STRAM of BLENT, XVI-XVII. 


*.* Now ready, Cases for Binding, 1s. net; Cloth Reading Cases, 2s, 





The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the RT. HON. HUGH CULLING 
EARDLEY CHILDERS. By his Son, Lieut.-Col. SPENCER CHILDERS, R.E. C.B. With numerous Portraits aud 
Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 

‘Hugh Childers was amongst the best known and most capable members of Mr. Gladstone’s successive administra- 
tions. He occupied many distinguished positions—as First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Home Secretary ; he showed himself perhaps equally competent in them all...... One sees here the 
connected picture of a life begun with the advantages of good parentage and adequate means, made the most of at alk 
times by plodding industry and excellent introductions, advancing steadily from a few years of colonial experience to 
difficult administrative tasks, all admirably performed...... Lieut.-Col. Spencer Childers has written his father’s biography 


with much ability and good taste.”—Daily Chronicle. 





The JOURNAL of the C.1.V. in SOUTH AFRICA. Dedicated by permission 
to Field-Marsbal Earl Roberts, V.C. K.G. By Major-General HENRY MACKINNON, Grenadier Guards, 
Colonel commanding the Corps. With Illustrations, Plans, and Roll of the Regiment. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BIRDS of SIBERIA. By the late Henry SEEsoum. 


latest Corrections. With numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo, 12s. net. 
Mr. Henry Seebohm’s two volumes, ‘ Siberia in Europe’ and ‘ Siberia in Asia,’ have been out of print for several years. 
It was the author’s intention to amalgamate the two into one, omitting the more ephemeral portions and so forming one 
book, giving the result of his ornithological travels and researches in the North. He had made considerable progress 
with the work at the time of his death, and the revision has now been completed. 








With the Author's 








SHIFTING SCENES. Recollections of Many Men in Many Lands. By the Right 


Hon. Sir EDWARD MALET, G.C.B. G.C.M.G., sometime H.B.M. Ambassador toGermany. 8vo, lus, 6d. net. 


“A clever, genial, and amusing book.”— Standard, 
‘* The book throughout is a masterpiece of genial autobiography.” —Literature. 


The FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL in ROME. By (Miss) Evetyx 


MARCH PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








MR, MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES,—Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The OPERA, PAST and PRESENT. An Historical Sketch. 


FOSTER APTHORP, Author of ‘ Musicians and Music Lovers,’ &c. With Portraits. 


By WILLIAM 








THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDI1IION OF GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo, 68, each. 


WILD WALES. With a Photogravure and 12 Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two Parts. By W. MansFIELD POOLE, 
M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant. Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor 
at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ‘L’Allemand Commercial’ and ‘ Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.” 


With a Map. 

PART I. Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with occasional Business Letters, arranged ina 
manner suited for practical Teaching, and c ntaining in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special 
reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

PART II.,f{comprising an"Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly announced. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


ee 


THE LAND OF THE MOORS. IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. E. H. MILES. 
By BUDGRTT MEAKIN. THE TRAINING OF THE BODY 














With a large Coloured Map of Actual Morocco, and profusely illustrated, _ r | For Games, Athletics, Gymnastics, and other Forms of Exercise, 
{ This day. 
by Soom the aeeet Bont of the Author’s General Account of iexeme. and for Health, Growth, and Development. 
. MP : t t i y p y NI . 1 ’ 
last Volume will deal with The MOORS: ‘Ios. each,” | "oo" *PPested last year. The By F. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A, 


| Amateur World Champion at Tennis; Winner of the Gold Prize, 1897, 1898, and 1899 ; 
Winner of the Open Competition in the English Amateur Racket Championship, 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 1894, 1899; Amateur Champion of the U.S. and Canada at Rackets. 


° ° ° With a very large number of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [/n a few days. 
Their Influence on English History: Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, iis eo (napeee 


Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Winchester. KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, AND CERTITUDE. 


By J. G. COTTON MINCHIN, 








Author of ‘Old Harrow Days.’ 6s. [Jn April. By F. STORRS TURNER, R.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
rs. SAVILE’S New No , ‘* To prophesy is proverbially rash, but we risk the charge of temerity. ‘ Knowledge, Belief, 
M vel, WINGS of the MORNING, v4 and Certitude’ will live. It begins with bare consciousness and ends with God. That it 


now delivered to the Booksellers and the Libraries, price 3s. 6d. | is the record as well as the results of a genuine inquiry adds the touch that is human. 
”. ef: , : ? » .¢ | Mr. Storrs Turner's ‘ Science of Ends’ does not enlarge upon the end. It is his way thither~ 
It will be Sound a distinct advance upon the Author's First ward that is so absorbingly interesting. His book is beyond compare the most attractively lucid 


Novel, * Love the Player,’ which appeared 80 successfully an | example of clear thinking upon fundamentals trat has appeared for a generation.”—Literary 
- World. **An honest attempt to think the problem of knowledge right through, and to. 


May, 1899. present a record of the process as well as the result of his investigations.” —Natu7e. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES, each 7s, 


6d. 
3. DICTIONARY of FOREIGN QUOTATIONS (FRENCH and ITALIAN). Texts and Translations. 


By Col. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 572 pages. (This day. 


2. CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, Texts and Translations. By T. B. Harbottle. 650 pages. 
1, ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. By Col. P. H. Dalbiac, M.P. 516 pages. [Second Kdition 


All fully indexed under (1) Catchwords, (2) Subjects, and (3) Authors. 


REVIEWS OF ‘CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS.’ 

“It is the highest commendation to say that Mr. Harbottle bas produced a volume in | indigpensable portion of the student’s library. He that hath but few books is bound to. 
every way wortby to follow the English one. Its range over the Greek aad Latin autbors | have this.”— Notes and Queries. ‘* Kqual to its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, and general 
is remarkably complete.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* The scholar is to be congratulated upon the | convenience.”—Birmingham fost, ‘** Likeits predecessor, a remarkanly comprehensive work 
appearance of this volume. It will greatly facilitate the task of research, and forms an | of reference, and evidently the outcome at once of wide and extensive res earch.”—Speaker. 

EARLY REVIEWS OF ‘FOREIGN QUOTATIONS.’ 

‘“* We have ourselves lived in constant need of a work of this class. Of the competency | book again and again, and are grateful and surprised at its fulness. The indexes are all that. 
of the two ccmpilers there is also no doubt. Col. Dalbiac was responsible for the first can be desired.”—Aotes and Queries. “By far the most comprehensive collection yet 
volume of the series, and Mr. Harbottle for the second. The former constitutes the most | published. It is strong in recent quotations.”—Atheneum. “General accuracy and 
important and serviceable dictionary of English quotations; the latter is the best existing thoroughness characterize the work.”—Journal of Education, ‘* It provides a ‘felt want.’ ”— 
guide to classical quotations. The present volume is admirably rich. We bave tested the | Lirerature. ‘t Thousands of admirably selected quotatious.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 








IMPORTANT SERIES OF COOKER Y-BOOKS. The WOMEN of the RENAI Ss e | BY PROF. A. W. BICKERTON, 
By Col. KENNEY-HERBERT (‘* Wyvern”). SANCE: a Study of Feminism, By R. DEMAULDE | (1) The ROMANCE of the HEAVENS. 
PICNICS and SUPPERS. 270 pages, LA CLAVIERK. 8vo, 10s. éd. een Crown 8vo, 5s. 
2s. 6d. net. A Comprebensive Treatise on COLD [Third Edition shortly. | partial Impact — Temporary Stars— Variable Stars—Double 
DISHES, with Recipes for Soups, Sauces, Meats, | ‘We have only admiration to bestow upon this most | Stars—Selective Molecular Escape—Planetary Nebule—Star 
Poultry, Fisb, Pies, Vegetables, Salads, Savouries, intricate and masterly analysis of the great feminine | Clusters—The Solar System—Origin of Solar System— 
Sandwiches, Sweets, and Wine-cups. revolution of the sixteenth century. There are chapters | Meteoric Phenomena— The Visible Universe — Nebule— 


oun se A ty od og 5s Reng a to his — | = ot age ourselves wishing mes ary Be ey a An Immortal Cosmos—Demonstration of the Theory, &c. 
istinguished cookery- s. ‘Picnics and Suppers’ is full | admirable essay, for instance, on the ‘ Embroidery of Life,’ | 

of clever suggestions The author has the perfection of | and that other chapter discussing the influence of Platon- (2) A SYSTEM of MAP-DRAWING. 
style for such a practical work, for he contrives toimparta | ism. It is a book to be much pressed upon every young With Diagrams. 4to, 6d. 

good deal of general education in cookery while clearly | woman who thinks she knows lite, but perbaps to be kept | ; ¥ 


expounding a definite recipe.’—Literary World, back from the one who modestly expresses that she would ‘ ? 
The next Volume will be on VEGETABLKS and SIMPLE | rather not knew it.”—Spectator, a ee eee ph ype: 
FOODS. | COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY BOY. THIRD EDITION. 3s. 6d. net. 
HOW to MAtrE and HOW to MEND. | A Bg lorer . EMPIRE. (VIJA- Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD writes :—‘ Heertily dol welcome your 
a i 7 irections | : a Contribution to the History of india. | courageous book. I welcome it chiefly because ict is true; 
oe Do. Wie St) Lees, 28.08. wet. Full Directions | By ROBERT SEWELL, M.RA.S. F.R.G.S., late of | and itis the truth we have to hear aud heed before long. It 


for Maki d Mendi | =o : rs 
Some Waseca Gusken Pediapseea. Bene” — Indian Civil Service. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, | is an essentially Christian, logical, and conclusive treatise. 


the Country, Field, River; Cycles, Electricity, Photo- | ‘Christianity versus the com petitive principle in business 
graphy, Glass Work, Leatherwork, Varnishes, Glues, | _‘‘ Authentic history has had no more impressive illustra- | is the author’s theme.”—Speaker. 


Paints, Dyes, Cleaning, Knots, Fireworks, and Hundreds | tion of Prospero’s famous speech than the story of the 
of other Subjects. TWO LARGE EDITIONS HAVE | sudden rise, the amazing grandeur, and the complete dis | MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, and 


AT ONCE BKEN SOLD. | appearance of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. It rose the other EAST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Dr. 0. 
‘‘A most useful household book, a positive treasure.”— | some ten years before Kdward Plantagenet fought at Crecy. KELLER. 3 Maps and 64 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Literary World. ‘‘ Invaluable.”—Mechanical Progress. It grew as if by magic to incredible wealth, power, and “This learned, and often picturesque memoir.”— Academy. 
magnificence. When Elizabeth of England had been seven ‘*Very complete and interesting.”~-/l. R. Col. Inst. 


ARCHITECTS of ENGLISH. years queen it fell as suddenly as it had risen.”— Scotsman. 


LITERATURE (Shakespeare to Tennyson). By R. | 


FARQUHARSON SHARP, of the British Museum. | The SCIENCE of CIVILIZATION; ALICE CLO WES’ NOVELS. 


With a fine Series of Facsimile Letters. 5s. net. 





utone Gare Boson oo ae cee ae =i | ov, the Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and UNIFORM EDITION.—Each 2s. 6d. 
aa : a Hes are short, Commercial Prosperity. By C. P. PHIPSON. 10s. td. 
peg + neon vena The ——— add greatly net. One of the most striking and important contribu- (1) MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. - 
© the charm of the "—Heview of the Week. tions to Social Economics as they affect Farmers, Wage- One of the most beautiful stories we have read of late. 
It refreshes us like a breeze from the hills.”— Courier, 


The LANGUAGE of HANDWRITING: | Rene, Seam, and Investors, siuace Adam Smith's 
a Text-Book of Graphology. By R. D. STOCKER. * Wealth of Nations.’ +43 
Fully illustrated by Autographs. 3s. 6d. net. | ‘A thoughtful and in some respects an original treatise, (2) MONA. Second Edition. 

ee He Sonte with his subject ina very interesting way, and | which surveys the whole ground usually covered in the Mona’ is a most sweet heroine.”—Atheneum, 

s explanations are given in a clear and straightforward | ordinary academic text-books of political economy, but vw 
manner. Those whose faith in graphology is strong, and | which works out the doctrine independently of tradition.”— (3) SENEX. Second Edition. 
| 

\ 





who are desirous of being initiated into its mysteries, cannot | Scotsman “An interesting and suggestive volume.”— “A delightful study of a woman’s heart and mind. The 
do better than study his work.”—Glasgow Herald. characters are all admirable.”—Birmingham Post. 


Spectator, 


NEW BOOKS FOR APRIL ISSUE. ional 
The WONDERFUL CENTURY. By Alfred Russel Wallace. | eninge Tag tap ng The nonaag agg ay on gg PRINCIPLES z 
Fourth Edition. Witb 120 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. \ yg BE DEPARTMENTS of the MORAL LIFB. Kauited by Prof. 
ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY: a Treatise on the Prine CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John Rae, M.A. 


ciple of Life (DE ANIMA and PARVA NATURALIA). Translated, with Introduc- | Third Edition, Revised, with an additional Chapter. 8vo, 5s. net. 








tion and Notes, by Prof. W. A. HAMMOND. 8vo. The SPECIOUS PRESENT: a Metaphysical Treatise, By 
ALFRED HODDER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrv., London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKsS. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, 
price FOUR SHILLINGS eacb, or TWO GUINEAS, post 
tree, for a subscription of Twelve Volumes. Vol. I. is now 
ready :— 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY 
HOUSE. 


By E. HOUGH. 

**A beautiful story beautifully told’ would be a fairly 
accurate, but an unfairly brief description of the romance 
that forms the first issue of ‘The Dollar Library.’ In Mr. 
Hough we have a recruit to the ranks of novelists who not 
only knows how to tell a story in an interesting fashion, but 
nlso possesses unusual powers as a writer If the story 
which he tells were poor, which it is very far from being, 
the manner of its telling might suffice to charm those 
readers who have a liking for that most elusive of literary 
qualities, style. Characterization, style, and atmosphere 
are alike excellent.”"— Atheneum. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he 
will publish on APRIL 1 :— 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 1 vol. 6s. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 1 vol. 6s. 


PARLOUS TIMES. 


By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 4s. [The Dollar Library, Vol. II. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 

“In ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ we are delighted to recognize 
the true spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the 
artist, the fine sympathy of the poet, the verbal wit and the 
constructive humour of the dramatist. It will live.” 

Literature. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
“Asa ary A of that inexhaustible India; as a study of 
the East and West at close touch with one another ; and as 
a novel of passion, this is Mrs. Steel’s best book.’’— Uutlook. 


THE BLACK TORTOISE: 
Being the Strange Story of Old Frick’s 


Diamond. 
By FREDERICK VILLER. 3s. 6d. 
** Lively, exciting, and sensational.’’—Outlook. 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE ON CHINA. 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. A 
Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. By ARCHI- 
BALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through 
the Yangtse Gorges,’&c. With a Map and Illustrations. 
? vol. 10s. net. 

**His book is not only full of interest for the general 
reader, but also instructive to those who value the observa- 
tions of a traveller qualified by long residence to under- 
stand and appreciate the people among whom he wanders.” 

Athenaeum, 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAY- 
FELLOWS. By OSMAN EDWARDS. With 12 Full- 
Page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol. 
10s. net. 

“This book is a valuable, a fascinating contribution to the 
popular knowledge of Japan, and its coloured illustrations 
by Japanese artists lend much distinction to its pages.’’ 

Academy. 

A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE 

WORLD.”—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERA- 
TURE. By Prof. H. A. GILES, LU.D. 

‘* Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly ; his style 
is bright and easy; he is also a poet. The pages are 
sprinkled with his translations of Chinese versifiers. He has 
done for a nation what FitzGerald did for an individual.” 

Academy. 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CON- 
TEMPORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the 
oe of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
. net. 

“*Students of contemporary history will be grateful for 
this important work. Nothing can be better than his 
description of our political progress from the end of the 
Great War to the present day. The summary of French 
political history is equally well done; the ‘section on 
‘ermany is singularly interesting.”’—Standard. 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD 
WITH THE BOERS. By an EX-LIEUTENANT of 
General DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL. With a Portrait 
and Map. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

**One of the most notable books that have arisen out of 
the South African campaign. He writes with vivacity and 
humour, and his pages should be widely read.”—Gicle, 


London : 
Wh HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





PUBLISHERS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


—w 








NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


EAST LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘LONDON,’ ‘WESTMINSTER,’ and ‘SOUTH LONDON.’ 

With an Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 55 Illustrations by PHIL MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. 
‘‘The best general description of East London that has yet been written, or that is likely to be written for years.” 
“It goes without saying that Sir Walter Besant has put together a very interesting book.” —Pilvt. Academy, 
“Written with the bracing vigour and the broad-minded and tolerant sympathy that one expects from the writer.” 
“The illustrations are most admirable."’"—Pali Mull Gazette. Scotsman, 








NOW READY, Vols. III. and IV. (completing the Work), demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM 
THE FOURTH. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
‘The concluding volumes of a picturesque and noteworthy history.”—Outlook. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S New Story of Adventuree RUNNING AMOK, 
is NOW READY. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S New Novel, MONONIA: a Love Story of “ Forty-eight,” 
will be ready on APRIL 3. F 


THE LONE STAR RUSH. 
By EDMUND MITCHELL. With 8 Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. 
“ This lively, rattling story.” —Scotsman. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph's Coat.’ 

“So instinct with tragedy—growing in acuteness and force until the climax—that once begun it will be read with 
increasing interest to the last page...... Mr. Murray keeps his position as one of our ablest writers on the unconveutionalt 
side of lite.”"— Atheneum. 

“‘Mr. Christie Murray has rarely written anything more powerful.’’"—Morning Leader. 

** As good as anything he has done.’’— Outlook. 

‘*The tragedy is a remarkably interesting study.”"— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Christie Murray at his best has more stuff in him than a baker’s dozen of common novelists...... We congratulate 
him heartily on a return to the vigour of handling character and fine workmanship that were so remarkable in ‘ Joseph’s 
Coat.’ Mr. Murray is entirely successful with John Manger...... He has accomplished a sturdy piece of work.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
QUALITY CORNER. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of ‘ Wildersmoor,’ &c. 

‘*The characters are delightful, and the humours of a Lancashire village have seldom, if ever, been better reproduced. 
The book abounds in humour, and humour of the best kind; George Eliot at her best and raciest has not surpassed Old 
Sol and Mrs. Stretton...... Since ‘ Red Pottage’ we have had no novel which we should be inclined to rank so high. It isa 
book which deserves to be read and re-read.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 


‘*It is an elaborate study of life a hundred years ago, and it has, moreover, none of the antiquated dulness that so 
often in fiction pertains to the period. The story is, on the contrary, vivid, and its love interest is well maintained...... 
The story is not only interesting, but is also thoroughly true, in feeling and spirit, to its time. And there is a bit of 
charming Arcadian romance in the early part of the book.” —J/%eld, 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ The Voice of the Charmer.’ 


“A story of absorbing interest......It has a dramatic ending.” —Scotsman., 
“ Ardent novel-readers will find the story absorbing.’’—Academy. 


THE LESSER EVIL. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘The Love that He Passed By.’ 

‘*The perusal of ‘ The Lesser Evil’ bas been a great pleasure tous. The novel throughout is well written, and the 
familiar scenes of the domestic and social life are portrayed in a style which is charmingly natural and truthful...... The 
characters are really skilfully drawn, especially that of Beryl, who is quite fascinating. Weare grateful to Miss Hardy for 
her excellent book.”’— Daily News. 

“Tt has a charm of its own, independent of plot or literary style. It introduces its reader to pleasant, wholesome- 
minded people. The scene between Constance and Archibald in the boat is perhaps the best piece of character-drawing, 
as it is also the best situation, in the story; but all the subsequent relations between the husband and wife are cleverly 
conceived and drawn with a firm hand. Very dainty also is the figure of Beryl.’’— World. 


A PATH OF THORNS. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of ‘ The Scorpion.’ 

“Mr. E. A. Vizetelly has, we think, scored a distinct success with his new novel, ‘A Path of Thorns.’ The author is, 
perhaps, better known for his excellent translations of Zola’s works than for any original production of his own ; but there 
seems every reason why his late book should find favour with a large circle of readers...... The characters are, without 
exception, well drawn, and Marthe enlists one’s sympathies from the outset.’’— Leeds Mercury. 


MAX THORNTON. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘ The Fossicker.’ With 8 Il!ustrations by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 

“In his ‘Tales from the Veld’ and in ‘The Fossicker’ he painted the ‘ trek-Boers’ with a distinctness and a frankness 
which might have converted every pro-Boer in the country. In ‘Max Thornton’ he is again on the same ground ; indeed, 
one of the leading characters, Abe Pike, is an old acquaintance, being the narrator of ‘Tales from the Veld,’ one of the 
liveliest additions to the ‘almighty frauds’ of yarn spinning which we have had in recent years...... His adventures were 
both daring and romantic, and they are told with a spirit and a dash that make them as exciting as anything in Rider 


Haggard.” —Glasgow Herald, 
A MISSING HERO. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t.’ THIRD EDITION. 


“Mrs. Alexander's books are always interesting, and her latest novel, ‘A Missing Hero,’ is of absorbing interest. 
I advise all who would enjoy a good novel to get Mrs. Alexander’s book without delay. Her style is sweet and true.” 


Woman. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for APRIL :—IN the SOUTH SEAS. By Sylvanus Urban.—The PITY OF IT. By A. Werner.—Sir FRANCIS 
BARRY’S NEW EXCAVATIONS of BROCHS. By Karl Blind.—The QUEEN of DENMARK and Colonel KEITH. B 
Georgiana Hill._—_A PROVENCAL PILGRIMAGE. By John Manson.—FRANCIS OSBORNE, AUTHOR. By Charles C. 
Osborne.—SOME RECENT ADVANCKS in STELLAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—The PORTUGUESE 
CLAIMANT at the COURT of ELIZABRTH. By Harold F. Hills.—-WAS VICTOR HUGO COLOUR-BLIND ? Ne E. 
Meetkerke.—-MEDI®VAL WEST-PYRENEAN PENOLOGY: an Appreciation. By A. R. Whiteway.—PATIENCE. By 
Herbert Akroyd.—_SEMAPHORE TELEGRAPHS. By W. B. Paley. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Each with Editorial Appendix, Photogravure Frontispiece, and Bookmark. 
Limp olive lambskin, 2g,; limp blue cloth, 1s, 6d, net per Volume. 


“ PORTABLE GEMS EVERY ONE OF THEM.”— Punch. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO. have pleasure in submitting 
below an Alphabetical List of the Authors now represented in their 


TEMPLE CLASSICS, and venture to 


think that, both for the 


pocketable form of the volumes and the wide selection offered, the Series 
must commend itself to every bookreader. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ARNOLD’S (MATTHEW) Poems. 
AUSTEN’S (JANE) Novels. Temple Edition. (10 vols.) 
BACON’S Essays. 


BOSWELL/’S Johnson (6 vols.) and Tour to the Hebrides 
(lt vol.). 


BROWNBZ’S Religio Medici. 


BROWNING’S Dramatic Monologues (1 vol.), Men and 
Women (1 vol.), and Paracelsus (1 vol.). 


BROWNING’S (Mrs.) Aurora Leigh. 
BUNYAN’S Pilgrim’s Progress. 
BURNS’S Poems (1 vol.) and Songs (1 vol.). 
BYRON’S Childe Harold. 
CAVENDISH’S Thomas Wolsey. 


(1 vol.), and Sartor Resartus (1 vol.), 
CHAPMAN’S Odyssey (2 vols.) and Iliad (2 vols.). 
COWPER’S Task. 


DANTE’S Divine Comedy—Inferno (1 vol.), Paradiso 
(1 vol.). 


DEFOE?’S Journal of the Plague. 

DE QUINCEY’S Opium Eater. 
DICKENS’S Novels. Temple Edition. 
EARLE’S Microcosmography. 


(32 vols.) 


EMERSON’S Essays, First Series (1 vol.), Second Series | 


and Nature (1 vol.). 


EPICS of INDIA— MAHABHARATA (1 vol.), RAMA- 
YANA (1 vol.). 


EPICTETUS’S Discourses, 
GASKELL’S (Mrs.) Cranford. 
GOLDEN LEGEND; or, Lives of the Saints (7 vols.). 


GOLDSMITH’S Citizen of the World (2 vols.) and Vicar 
of Waketield (1 vol.). 


HALLAM’S Poems (with Tennyson’s In Memoriam). 
HAZLITT’S Essays. 

HERRICK’S Poems (2 vols.), 

HIGH HISTORY of the HOLY GRAAL (2 vols.). 
JONSON’S (BEN) Discoveries. 


KEATS’S Longer Poems. 

LAMB’S Essays (1 vol.) and Last Essays (1 vol.). 
LAW’S Serious Call. 

LAXDALE SAGA, The. 

LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRANCIS. 
LONGFELLOW’S Hiawatha. 
MACAULAY’S Essays (5 vols.). 
MALORY’S Morte D’Arthur (4 vols.). 
MARCUS AURELIUS’S Meditations. 


MILTON’S Areopagitica (1 vol.), Paradise Lost (1 vol.) 
Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, &c. (1 vol.). 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village. 


| MONTAGU’S Thoughts. 
CARLYLE’S French Revolution (3 vols.), On Heroes | 


MONTAIGNE’S Essays (6 vols.). 

MORE’S Utopia. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives (10 vols.). 

ROMANCE of the ROSE (3 vols.). 

SELDEN’S Table Talk. 

SENECA’S On Benefits. 

SCOTT’S Novels. Temple Edition. 

SHELLEY’S Shorter Poems. 

SOUTHEY’S Nelson. 

STERNE’S Sentimental Journey (1 vol.) and Tristram 
Shandy (2 vols.). 

SWIFT’S Gulliver's Travels. 

TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) Holy Living (2 vols ) and Holy 
Dying (1 vol.). 

TENNYSON’S In Memoriam (1 vol.), Maud, &c. (1 vol.) 
and Princess, &c. (1 vol.). 

THACKERAY’S Esmond (2 vols.) 

TULLY’S Offices. 

VASARI’S Lives of the Painters (8 vols.) 

VAUGHAN’S Silex Scintillans. 


(48 vols.) 


WALTON’S Compleat Angler (1 vol.) and Lives 
(2 vols.). 

WORDSWORTH?S Prelude (1 vol.) and Sonnets 
(1 vol.). 








VISITORS to the CONTINENTAL TOWNS (and especially the Italian) will 
Jind the Volumes in DENT’S MEDIEZVAL TOWN SERIES particularly useful. 
The Stories of ROME, FLORENCE, ASSISI, PERUGIA, ROUEN, TOLEDO, 


NUREMBERG, MOSCOW, and CONSTANTINOPLE ave already published. Of 


all Booksellers, or particulars on application. 


SOME SUITABLE BOOKS 
FOR THE SPRING. 


FROM JOHN C. NIMMO'S LIST. 


Oue Volume, demy 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 
35 Coloured Plates, price 2/. 2s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory 
Species in the British Islands, with an Index to 
the Records of the Rarer Visitants. 


By J. E. HARTING., F.LS. F Z.S., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


With 35 Coloured Plates carefully reproduced from Original 
Drawings by the late Prof. Schlegel. 


[Ready shortly. 








FOURTH EDITION, Three Volumes, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
with 248 Coloured Plates, price 2/. 5s. net. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH 
BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
Entirely Revised and brought up to Date by 
W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. M.B.O.U. 
With 248 Plates, chiefly Coloured by Hand. 


TIMES.—‘ These latter [illustrations] are excellent, ana 
indeed are the strength of this very handsome book, which, 
in its new and more accurate form, ought to find a place in 
many 8 library.” 





EIGHTH EDITION, super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 79 Plates 
Coloured by Hand, price 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. 
By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ We are glad to see that a work of such 
genuine merit, the outcome of careful personal observation, 
is duly appreciated by students of the subject.” 





FOURTH EDITION, Four Volumes, royal 8vo, with 1382 
Plates (1,933 Figures), all Coloured by Hand, 
price 3/. 3s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 

With 132 Plates Coloured by Hand (1,933 Figures), 

Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M.D 

PRESS.—“ Speaking of entomology, we should place Mr. 

Morris’s ‘ History of British Moths’ at the head. It givesa 

coloured figure of every known British moth, together with 

dates of appearance, localities, description, and food of 
caterpillar.” 


and an 





THE TOURIST’S ALPINE FLORA. 


Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 
120 Coloured Plates, price 21s., now 15s. net. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Description of all the Species of Flowering Plants 
indigenous to Switzerlaud, and of the Alpine Species 
of theadjacent Mountain Districts of France, Italy, and 
Austria, including the Pyrenees. 

By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. F.LS., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘The letterpress is excellent, as, in- 
deed, we should have expected from so high an authority. 

The plates are _— to be of great service to the traveller, 

and with their aid he will be able to identify most of the 

flowers he may find among the mountains.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
By the Right Hon, LEONARD H. COURTNEY. 


“There is plenty of masculine common sense in this essay, 


and abundance of knowledge well 


applied......A very useful summary of constitutional practice.”— Morning Post. 


‘** Weighty and authoritative......No M.P. and no student 


urvey so scholarly and judicial.” — Outlook, 


of the Constitution can neglect a political 





J. M. DENT & CO, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, London, W.C, 





One Volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 2 Photogravure 
Plates, 1 Plate in Colour, and 59 other Illustrations, 
price 12s. 6d., now 7s. 6d. net. 


FERN GROWING: 
Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing and 
Cultivation. 


With a List of the most important Varieties and a History 
of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage. 
By EB. J. LOWE, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
ATHINAUM.—‘“In some respects the most important 
treatise on British ferns that has hitherto appeared.’ 
GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE.—‘*The work is freely 
illustrated......and is unquestionably the most important 
contribution to the literature of British ferns that has been 
published for many years past ”’ 


London: 
JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON 
CHINA. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 
1899-1900. 
By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., 
Late Attaché to H.M. Legation at Peking. 
With Illustrations, 


8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 





BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN 
GREECE. 


The MONASTERY of SAINT LUKE 
of STIRIS in PHOCIS and the DEPENDENT 
MONASTERY of SAINT NICOLAS in tbe FIELDS, 
near SKRIPOU in BOKOTIA. By ROBERT WEIR 
SCHULTZ and SIDNEY HOWARD BARNSLEY. 
Imperial 4to, Three Guineas net. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 
Now ready, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
The 


ANNUAL of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL at ATHENS. No. VI. Session 1899-1900. 

*.2* The Contents include tbe Preliminary a: (1) by 
Mr. “Arthur Evans on ‘The Palace at Knossos’; (2) by Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth on ‘ The Dictaean Cave.’ Both are the fullest 
statements yet published, and are abundantly illustrated. 





BY CANON ROBINSON. 
UNITY in CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND 
REWRITTEN. 


A NEW HISTORY of the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. On 
the basis of the former Work, by FRANCIS PROCTER, 
MA. Revised and Kewritten by WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE,.M.A. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The PROBLEM of CONDUCT: a 


Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By A. E. 

TAYLOH, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy 

at the Owens College, Manchester, 8vo, 12s. net. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 


CLASSICAL HERITAGE of 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 





The 
the MIDDLE AGES. 
Globe 8vo, 7s. sd. net. 

(Columbia University Studies in Literature. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. 
Contents for APRIL, 


IN THE ADVANCE. 
By ERNEST DAWSON (Lumsden’s Horse). 
LITERATURE and DEMOCRACY. 
The SECRET of IRKLAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 
STUDIKS in SHAKESPHARE’s HISTORY. By J. L. 
Kity. IV. Henry the Kighth. 
The CENSUS SCHEDULE. By George Bizet. 
SCARNING HOUSE. 
The ISLAND of aa CURRENT. By Charles Edwardes. 
BOOK-HUNTIN 
¥he SINNER ie the PROBLEM. By Eric Parker. 
clusion. 
The MAN in the RANKS. By One who has Served. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL Number contains— 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DOWN the RHINE. III. KOBLENZ to ROTTERDAM. 
By Augustine Birrell, K.C. Pictures by André Cas- 


taigne. 

OLD MANOR HOUSE GARDENS. 
Nichols. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





Con- 





By Rose Standish 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT'S 
LIST. 


—_——_~—_ 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘ An Idler in O!d France,’ ‘ The Silent Gate,’ &c. 


The legend of the Man in the Iron Mask, which is 
discussed in detail and under all its aspects, comes out bare 
of the sensational interest with which Voltaire and the 
novelists and playwrights invested it; but the true story 
as arrived at in France (and now universally accepted by 
French scholars) is romantic enough in its own fashion, and 
offers a curious picture of arbitrary arrest and, imprisonment 
under the Grand Monarque. 





MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


HIS OWN FATHER. 


By W. KE, NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ My Friend Jim,’ ‘ Major and Minor,’ &c. 





NEW ROMANCE OF LOVE AND CRIME 
BY HUME NISBET. 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF HERMES. 


By HUME NISBET, 
Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ ‘ The Swampers,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THIS BODY OF DEATH. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ ‘No Saint,’ &c. 
“In ‘This Body of Death’ the writer is above her own 
average, almost at her best. The characters are very human 
and well handled. They have real hearts and brains, and 
not only grasp but retain the attention of those who submit 
themselves to the romancist’s spell.” — Glove, 





MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 
NEW STORY. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LIFE ROMANTIC. 


Including the Love-Letters of the King. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Author of ‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,’ &c. 

**On the whole, then, we make bold to say that Mr, 
Richard Le Gallienne’s book is quite as good as ‘ The Quest 
of the Golden Girl.’ Some readers may think it better.” 

Morning Post 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ ‘ Frivolities,’ ‘Curios,’ &c. 
“Mr. Richard Marsh is an extraordinarily clever and 
amusing story-teller, with a kind of inventiveness and a vein 
of humour which are original and peculiar.”— Scotsman, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MESSRS.WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


—o—_ 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


THE WARWICK EDITION. 


The Volumes consist of from 600 to 900 pages, 
and bulk only about one-half inch each. The 
page measures 4 by 6} inches, ‘The paper used 
for the Series is of a special make —very thin and 
opaque. This Edition, in Ten Volumes, will be 
supplied in three styles of binding .— 

Red cloth limp, gilt back, gilt top, 2s, net per 
Volume. 

Smooth blue leath*r limp, gilt back, gilt top, 
Qs. 6d. net per Volume. 

Crusbed Persian maroon leather, gilt top, with 
book marker, 3s, net per Volume, 


Now ready, ADAM BEDE. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE WARDEN OF THE 
MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Price 6s. 


MOUNTAINS OF NECESSITY. 


By HESTER WHITE. Price 6s. 


HARLAW OF SENDLE. 
By JOHN W. GRAHAM. Price 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY 


MARTIN). By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
K.C.V.O. With 5 Phvtogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Will be welcomed not only by those who cherish an 
affectionate recollection of her in ber private life, but also 
by the many o!d playgoers who retain a vivid memory 
ot her sympathetic and intellectual renderings of Shak- 
spearean characters.’’—Morning Post. 

‘“*A work which no one who has any interest in the stage 
“een omit to read.””—Standard, 





CHEAP REISSUE OF KINGLAKE’S 
CRIMEA. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: 


its Origin and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By A.W. KINGLAKE. Cheap 
Reissue in 9 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol I. ORIGIN of the WAR. [Now ready. 


*,* An ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS is published 
separately for this Edition, price 9s. net. 


REISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 


BNGLISH READERS. Edited by WILLIAM 
KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. 

DESCARTES. By Prof. Manarry, Dublin. [Ready. 


BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Conrins, M.A. 
{eady. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH 


HOMES. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6¢d.; also in limp 
leather, 3s. 

‘Thoroughly practical, and, what is better, pone on | 
economical. The recipes have been chosen with excellent 
Care...... No cook should be without it.’”’-—Aing. 

“ An excellent little cookery book.” —Br itish Weekly. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A HISTORY of WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY, 1838-1900. By J. J. FAHIE, Author of 
‘A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,’ &e. 
With Illustrations. New Edition, Revised to Date. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A very excellent book on a most suman ern wot mf 
lectrician. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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LITERATURE 


—~——_ 


The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Hugh C. BE. Childers, 1827"1896. By his 
Son, Lieut -Col. Spencer Childers, O.B. 
2 vols. (Murray.) 

Tue life of Mr. Childers by his son is, on 

the whole, excellent in conception and 

execution, as well as interesting in contents, 
but there is an extraordinary deduction 
from its value. The treatment of what may 
be called the early history of the first Home 

Rule Bill is entirely misleading. 

The picture presented of the events of 
May and June, 1885, is opposed to that 
publicly painted by Gladstone, when he 
declared in later years that it was untrue 
that the Cabinet had “ gone to pieces” and 
were ‘‘ riding for a fall.” Mr. Childers dis- 
tinctly states, indeed, that the Cabinet were 
riding for a fall, but he attributes the break 
up to difference of opinion on his Budget, 
and suggests, with just an allusion to the 
difficulty of renewing the Coercion Act for 
Ireland, that the Cabinet had gone to pieces 
because two members of the Cabinet insisted 
on direct and would not accept indirect 
taxation. He makes no allusion whatever 
in this connexion to differences of opinion 
on the development of local government in 
Ireland. But revelations by Mr. Healy 
in the House of Commons, by Mr. O’Brien 
in his ‘Life of Parnell,’ by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, by the late Lord Selborne, 
and others, have established the fact 
that the main difference in the Cabinet 
did not concern the Budget, which had, 
indeed, been settled long before the fall, 
and announced with the adhesion of the 
whole Cabinet. The great difference is now 
known to have been on the Irish local 
government scheme (sometimes called Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, sometimes called 
the Parnell scheme, but its general out- 
lines are now established beyond ll 
doubt) and on other branches of the Irish 
question, which split the Cabinet into two 
almost equally numerous and powerful 
sections—a division to which Mr. Childers, 
though alluding to divisions, as we have 





said, makes no reference. Moreover, at a 
later period he gives a memorandum of his, 
not precisely dated, and suggests that in 
September, 1885, he had had little fresh 
acquaintance with the controversy on the 
subject for some years, though he says that 
‘before the dissolution of 1885 the sky 
was beginning to clear. It was notorious 
that at the Castle, in that and the previous 
year, the words ‘Home Rule’ were no 
longer tabooed.” The suggestion of this 
passage is that in 1884 and the early 
months of 1885 Lord Spencer and his 
adviser Sir Robert Hamilton were coming 
over to Home Rule. Now we imagine, 
from the revelations that have been made, 
that nothing can be more false; but, on the 
other hand, that a large section of very 
powerful colleagues of theirs in the Ad- 
ministration, including the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Childers himself, had gone a long 
way in the direction of Home Rule. Mr. 
Childers also suggests that his communi- 
cation of views to Gladstone in September, 
1885, was the first step of the kind on the 
part of a minister. But it is notorious that 
Gladstone himself had gone quite as far at a 
much earlier date, and significant speeches 
in the Childers direction had been made by 
several members of Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion at an earlier date than September, 
1885. 

The same curious misconception or mis- 
representation of the whole situation of the 
period pervades the account of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s position at the time of 
the fall of Gladstone’s second Administra- 
tion. A revolt of the Fourth Party in June, 
1885, is named, without any allusion to the 
previous arrangements now known to have 
been made by Lord Randolph Churchill 
with some at least of the Conservative 
leaders; and on June 17th Mr. Childers 
writes to Lord Halifax, of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, that on the previous day ihe 
made his submission to Lord Salisbury, as 
did Hicks-Beach.” These are amazing 
omissions and amazing statements. It is 
a well-known fact that Lord Randolph 
Churchill has left a full memoir of all that 
passed. We imagine that, if that memoir 
had been in the possession of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who has often been announced 
as having the idea of some day writing his 
father’s life, it would probably have been 
published by this time. It is possibly in 
the possession of other members of the 
Marlborough family, who have not up to 
the present day seen their way to allow its 
publication. It is, however, notorious, from 
subsequent debates in the House of Com- 
mons and from Mr. O’Brien’s writings on 
Parnell, Mr. Justin McCarthy’s writings, 
and other sources of information, that long 
before the date named by Mr. Childers, 
which refers only to a passing fit of irrita- 
tion on a detail, Lord Randolph Churchill 
had made his terms and that they had 
been accepted. The things promised to the 
Irish leaders, in order to obtain their vote 
against the Budget of Mr. Childers, were 
the three well-known points: inquiry into 
the Maamtrasna case, no renewal of coercion 
in 1885, and a Viceroy either personally 
favourable to Home Rule or with an open 
mind, there being conflict on this last point. 
Moreover, it is believed (but the authority 
for this statement is, we imagine, only 





gossip) that Lord Randolph Churchill had 
stipulated that his friend Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, in whom at the time he had full 
confidence, should be leader of the House 
of Commons. To none of these more or 
less notorious facts is there the slightest 
allusion in the work before us, which sug- 
gests throughout that the Cabinet fell on 
the Budget, riding for a fall because of a 
difference of opinion on the Budget; that 
Irish local government played no part in 
the fall; and that up to a moment far later 
than the fall of the Administration Lord 
Randolph Churchill had not come to terms 
either with the Irish party or with the Con- 
servative leaders. 

The most interesting portion of the 
memoir of Mr. Childers is that which deals 
with the reorganization of the army. A 
great number of letters from the present 
Commander-in-Chief are printed, and 
although they are not of first-class import- 
ance, yet they are full of suggestion and 
ought to be read from end to end. Mr. 
Childers had unique experience: he was 
in his life First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Secretary of State for War, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But, unfortunately, 
the revelations which are made of the con- 
siderations which prompted his action at 
the Exchequer confirm all the worst sus- 
picions of the public as to the manner in 
which the defence of the country is con- 
sidered. Col. Childers goes out of his way 
to praise, and to name his father’s high 
appreciation of, the volume of Sir John and 
Lady Briggs. It will be remembered that 
that interesting book on the Admiralty 
reveals fully the haphazard manner in 
which the defence of the country is pro- 
vided, and the way in which the House 
of Commons and the public are deceived. 
It is a curious fact that, in spite of his 
praise of such a book, the action of Mr. 
Childers when Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to have been of the usual blind 
description. He writes to Gladstone in 
December, 1884 :— 

‘¢ What I meant to show was that for years 
I had been at work to reduce the enormous 
demands made and threatened by the (profes- 
sional) naval and military authorities, and that 
I had succeeded in boiling them down to the 
comparatively small amounts now insisted 
upon.” 

Now the worst allegation made by Sir 
John Briggs, and by Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son in several of his books, and by others, 
against the present system, is that there 
is no consideration of the entire problem 
of national defence by anybody; that 
the Secretary of State for War merely 
tries, on the advice of his professional 
adviser, to persuade the Cabinet to agree 
to as large an Estimate as they will 
accept; that the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty does the same thing; that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer fights with his 
back against the wall for reduction; and 
that nobody else in the Cabinet as a rule 
cares or exercises any real control. That 
this was the position under Gladstone is 
now clear; and the public fears, from the 
speeches of Lord Salisbury, that precisely 
the same state of things continues down to 
the present day. The result is extrava- 
gance on the one hand and national danger 
on the other. The account of the navy 
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increase of 1884-5 here given is deplorable. 
Mr. Childers writes of 


**the heavy onslaught on the Treasury which is 
now being organized in connection with the 
Navy...... I cannot at this moment estimate 
what sort of demand, under the influence of the 
present agitation, the Admiralty are likely to 
make...... We shall be forced to do something in 
the direction of additional Naval Estimates. 
There will also be strong pressure for additional 
military expenditure, for the coaling stations ; 
and we can look for no help from the War 
Office in resisting this demand.” 


What happened? Mr. Childers, although 
he produces figures to show that our fleet 
at the time and before the increase was 
(what it is not now) superior in actual 
material force and numbers to the fleets 
of France, Russia, Germany, and Austria 
combined, yielded, not to reason, as he 
thought, but to pressure or to clamour. On 
the other hand, he successfully stopped the 
demand for expenditure upon coaling sta- 
tions, which was afterwards again stopped 
by a later Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who ultimately, 
however, resigned, and was taken at his 
word. Mr. Childers offered unaccepted 
resignations upon such questions, but in 
part got his way. 

Another deplorable, but most interesting 
fact in the present volumes is that it is clear, 
from the many and long letters of Sir George 
Colley and Sir Evelyn Wood from South 
Africa, that they formally placed on record 
for the use of subsequent Governments the 
whole of the strong points of the Boer 
organization, and the whole of the weak 
points of ours as opponents of the Boers, 
which are thought by the public to have 
been revealed by the present war. The 
inferiority of our mounted infantry, who are 
“no match for the Boers, being worse 
riders and worse shots,’ is established in 
February, 1880. ‘The Boers think little 
of them, and they themselves acquire a 
sense of inferiority and of want of confi- 
dence in themselves which is fatal.” It is 
pointed out that it is necessary to have a 
highly trained mounted force and plenty of 
horses, and essential that those horses 
should have a long rest in South Africa 
before being placed in the field. Sir Evelyn 
Wood writes :— . 

‘**It may be well to record in the War Office 

that when you send your next expedition to 
this country...... English horses require at least 
three months of easy work after the long sea 
voyage.” 
Sir Evelyn Wood also points out the essential 
importance in South African war of training 
beforehand mounted men as scouts for every 
infantry force. Yet disaster after disaster 
was caused in the present war by the absence 
of such mounted scouts, until mounted 
Basutos were engaged, at an expenditure 
which has reached some 600/. a week, to do 
for us what we were unable to do for our- 
selves. 

The memoranda of Mr. Childers upon the 
terms of service in the army are full of 
interest at the present moment. He com- 
plained of the Cardwell system that it “was 
a little inelastic. Six years were hardly 
long enough for India and the Colonies, 
and were unnecessarily long for exclusively 
home requirements.” He therefore raised 
the Indian service to eight years, and took 





power “‘to feed the reserve with men”’ of 
short service “‘ unlikely to be sent abroad.” 
We are still, however, at the same point 
where we were when Mr. Childers began 
this improvement, and have gone backwards 
rather than forwards as regards elasticity 
of conditions of recruiting. Mr. Childers 
also points out that a private not fit to be 
a non-commissioned officer may possibly be 
worth keeping till the fifteenth year of 
service, but hardly ever till the twenty- 
first; and he states that the whole of the 
military authorities consulted by him, 
whether advocates of long service or of 
short service, were against re-engagement 
for terms of service exceeding on the whole 
fifteen years. This principle is being vio- 
lated at the present time in the composition 
of reserve battalions and battalions for 
Mediterranean service—happily, perhaps 
we must add, in view of the opinions re- 
corded by Mr. Childers, without success. 
Then again Mr. Childers recommended that 
the First Sea Lord and the Commander-in- 
Chief ‘‘ should be entitled to require that 
their recommendations be submitted to the 
Cabinet, if overruled by the Minister”—a 
most useful suggestion, which has not been 
adopted, and which would have saved two 
recent debates in the House of Lords if it 
had been fully carried out. 

It now appears, from the letters to and 
from the present Commander-in-Chief, that 
Mr. Childers wanted to bring him to the 
War Office as Quartermaster-General, and 
with the view to his rising in the Office, as 
long ago as 1882. It is, we believe, the 
fact that again at a much later period, and 
under a Conservative Ministry, it was pro- 
posed to bring Lord Roberts to the War 
Office, but that some hitch occurred which 
made it impossible to maintain an appoint- 
ment which we think had at one moment 
actually been made. 

Another matter which has a close bearing 
upon discussions of the present time is the 
origin of the phrase describing the military 
aptitudes and inaptitudes of the British 
people. Mr. Brodrick in his recent speech, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in reply 
to it, and Mr. Balfour in answer to the 
leader of the Opposition, all alluded to some 
phrase upon the subject which had been 
misquoted by Mr. Brodrick, and which was 
attributed by the speakers to various great 
men. In a speech on the army by Mr. 
Childers, which is here quoted at full length, 
we find :— 

‘‘Sir William Napier said of the British 
people that they most frequently got into 
trouble because they were ‘ warlike, and not 
military.’ I wish to see the people of England 
in the best sense military, but not warlike.” 
This is far better than the version of the 
— now attributed to the Duke of Wel- 

n. 

There is a good deal that is of interest 
on the differences of opinion among the 
militaty advisers of Gladstone’s Cabinet 
as to the best way of relieving General 
Gordon at Khartoum. In the course of his 
account of General Gordon’s proceedings 
Mr. Childers gives a memorandum from 
Lord Granville, in which he says of General 
Gordon that it was the wish of that officer 
to be under the orders of General Stephen- 
son, but “‘ he wrote some draft proclamations 
from Macon in the railway, in which he 





describes himself as acting for her Majesty’s 


Government and the Khedive.” To judge 
from the documents which were published 
in the Blue-book at the time, this is some- 
what of an under-statement, as it would 
seem that General Gordon was sent out to 
go to Suakin and report, and with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he was not to go 
to Cairo; whereas in the course of his 
journey, and when he was out of reach of 
telegraph, he appointed himself Governor- 
General of the Soudan under the Khedive. 

There is an appendix by Col. Childers as 
to the indiscretion of Mr. Cooper, of the 
Scotsman, in using Mr. Childers’s material 
as to what had passed in Cabinet, and after- 
wards publishing a volume of reminiscences 
in which Mr. Childers was attacked for 
vanity and exaggeration of his influence 
upon the Home Rule measure of 1893. Mr. 
Childers had died just before the remarks 
by Mr. Cooper were published. All that 
Col. Childers has been able to do is to pub- 
lish some passages from the letters of the 
editor to the statesman, in which the former 
shows that he took a different view of Mr. 
Childers from that which he afterwards 
expressed. It is, of course, impossible for 
Col. Childers to shake the attack which has 
been made on Mr. Childers for divulging 
Cabinet secrets in order to promote his own 
policy against that of some of his colleagues. 
But this practice has unfortunately been 
pursued on so many occasions, that the 
public at large hardly perhaps shares the 
indignation of members of Cabinets on such 
a subject. 








The Myths of Greece. By George St. Clair. 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

Ir an author would — a ‘master 
key’? to Greek mythology, it is above all 
things necessary that he should know 
Greek. Mr. St. Clair entertains the high 
ambition of Mr. Casaubon, but concerning 
his Greek doubt is permissible. Why 
does he spell Pausanias ‘ Pausanius” ? 
Why does he translate Homer thus :— 

‘¢Whomsoever of the gods I shall discover 
having gone apart from the rest, wishing to aid 
either Trojans or the Greeks; disgracefully 
smitten shall he return to Olympus ; or, seizing, 
I will hurl him into gloomy Tartarus, very far 
hence,” 
and so forth? This English is of a kind 
associated with the name of Bohn, and we 
had hoped obsolete. Mr. St. Clair cites 
Gladstone on the epithet ‘‘ euroeis, perhaps 
connected with eds, the morning ”—‘ at 
any rate,” adds Mr. St. Clair, “‘ descriptive 
of an eastward position.” However, Mr. 
St. Clair does not feel confidence in Glad- 
stone; he has a system of his own. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer does not satisfy him either. 
Max Miller ‘“‘rides his hobby to death.’’ 
“We look to the anthropologists for an 
adequate and consistent theory, but we do 
not get it.” 

That parts of Greek mythology resemble 
parts of savage mythology Mr. St. Clair 
admits, ‘‘but when these show any re- 
semblance to the Greek myths, they are 
more likely to be the débris than the pro- 
toplasm.” Now, if Mr. St. Clair had re- 
flected for an hour or two, he would per- 
haps have seen the impossibility of this 
opinion. Let us take the most backward of 
known savages—the Australians. We prove 
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that in their myths gods, men, beasts, and 
stars all shift into each other; what is now 
a star was once a man or a god, who be- 
came a beast on occasion, just as in Greek 
or Egyptian myths. If the stories, among 
Wiraijuri or Arunta, are débris of a great 
astronomical system evolved by Greeks and 
Egyptians (which is Mr. St. Clair’s theory), 
the lowest savages must have degenerated 
from a race which elaborated a calendar, and 
recorded it in an organized body of narratives 
never understood by the Greeks of history. 
But there isnota vestige of a trace among the 
Australians of degeneration from a higher 
culture, whereas Greece is full of demon- 
strable survivals from savagery. There are 
few myths of the older civilizations to which 
we cannot produce a savage parallel. The 
mutilation of Osiris, with the loss of one of 
his members, and the search for it by his 
wife, is a story told by the Arunta concern- 
ing one of their heroes of the Alcheringa 
or ‘‘dream-time.” Now even the anthro- 
pologists who maintain that the black 
fellows borrowed certain higher elements of 
their creed from Europeans will not allege 
that the Arunta form of the Osiris myth is 
borrowed by the Arunta from Herodotus 
or Plutarch. Another curious case may be 
noted. In the new edition of his ‘ Golden 
Bough’ (ii. 34-8) Mr. Frazer writes about 
the Phrixus myth, which in Greece was 
attached to the royal Thessalian house of 
Athamas, a house with a tradition of human 
sacrifice. But the Phrixus tale occurs as a 
Mirchen among the Samoyeds (in Castren’s 
‘Samoiedische Mirchen’), and we can 
scarcely suppose that the Samoyeds borrowed 
it from Tzetzes or Eustathius. The tale was 
a world-wandering popular tale, attached, 
as explanatory of an ancient rite, to the 
house of Athamas. This Mérchen has no 
natural connexion with the Mfirchen of the 
giant, or wizard, or god, whose daughter 
helps her mortal lover to perform impossible 
tasks. But Greek poets worked up that 
world-wide tale into the story of Jason, and 
connected it with the Phrixus tale as a 
sequel, while the Jfirchen of Keen Eye, 
Swift-Foot, and the other companions of 
the hero was also introduced into the Argo- 
nautic cycle. These stories were all 
originally separate and distinct till com- 
bined in Greece by epic poets. But Mr. 
St. Clair’s theory reposes on a belief that 
‘‘the whole mythology is a system,” and an 
astronomical system. The myths ‘cover 
two Sothic cycles before the Trojan war; 
and that is a vast region of time in pre- 
historic Greece, to be able to recover in any 
degree.” We are therefore to suppose 
that the makers of Greek mythology were 
“so advanced as to have a knowledge of 
the Sothic cycle.” They were, moreover, 
so singularly constituted as to express their 
knowledge in a set of myths which re- 
cognizably exist among savages who know 
no more of the othic cycle than of Dunlop 
tyres; while, as a natural consequence, “‘ the 
precession of the equinoxes was so nearly 
forgotten that Hipparchus, who observed it 
afresh, has been commonly regarded as its 
first discoverer.” Few Greek myths “‘ record 
anything earlier than 4436 B.c..... Who 
can say what history may come to light if 
we recover the key to the symbolism?” 
Who indeed? Uranus and his six sons, the 
Titans, are ‘“‘seven successive pole-stara or 








polar positions; but they are so exactly 
correlated with seven equinoctial points 
that the name of Titans becomes associated 
with these latter.” The mutilation of Atys 
relates ‘‘to the year of 365 days, deprived 
of that small member the six hours, a loss 
which gives rise to the Sothic cycle.” 
Meleager desires ‘‘ to mend the calendar of 
Calydon, and rid his country of its troubles, 
by adopting the intercalary month of the 
she-bear. It has the result, he shows, of 
killing the boar. But his uncles, the 
adherents of the Ares intercalary, maintain 
that he has only applied their own device, 
and claim the laurels as their own.” 
Atalanta “‘ grows up into a bear month, or 
Pasht intercalary, in the 120th year.” 

Such are the valuable historical results 
of Mr. St. Clair’s hypothesis. The Caly- 
donian tale is a record of an early scientific 
squabble among astronomers! That we have 
no reason to suspect the people of pre- 
historic Calydon either of interest in inter- 
calary months, or of stating their astro- 
nomical results in the form of the Caly- 
donian legend of the hunt, does not trouble 
our author. He gets his favoured meaning 
out of the story; therefore the people of 
Calydon made their stellar discoveries, and 
stated them so lucidly that it was reserved for 
Mr. St. Clair to discover what they meant. 

The origin of the Eleusinia, Mr. St. Clair 
thinks, ‘‘ was in the astronomic facts, which 
revealed the rotundity of the earth, and the 
ceaseless circling of the undying stars.” 
But the Red Indians had a myth and rites 
offering the strangest parallel to the 
Eleusinian rites and myths. What did the 
red man know of astronomy? The people 
who first told the tale of the thefts of Hermes 
were keenly interested in the driving of a 
creagh. But Mr. St. Clair thinks that they 
were constructing a parable of ‘‘ the back- 
ward motion of the equinox.” Concerning 
astronomy their knowledge at best may 
have been on a par with that of the Ettrick 
Shepherd: ‘‘The se’en stars had gaen owre 
the lum, and the tail o’ the king’s elwand 
was just pointing to the Muchrah Crags.”’ 

Greek mythology, like all mythology, is 
a fardel of various matters, mainly of tales 
told to account for the origin of everything 
that needed explaining, from a place-name 
to a rite of forgotten purpose. Primitive 
fancy worked on its well-known formule, 
which are everywhere identical in character. 
But Mr. St. Clair decides that the Greek 
myths “are not separate and independent 
stories, but are related to one another as 
parts of a system, and that system religious. 
The priests of old were astronomers, the 
astronomers were priests. The mythology 
is their record : it is a religious history em- 
balmed.” The Greeks themselves did not 
know that, and their early astronomy was 
not the astronomy of Mr. St. Clair, but of 
Homer. The stories, or stories identical in 
character, existed where there were no astro- 
nomers, and no priests, and no coherent 
society which could construct or accept a 
system of astronomy. Historical proof that 
the remote and barbarous /itolians were 
once in the social condition which could 
devise (with much scientific squabbling) and 
agree upon an astronomical system, and 
then record it in a series of popular tales, is 
needed by Mr. St. Clair. When he carries 
the record ‘‘down to the times of the Iliad 





and the Odyssey” he will perhaps call 
Pausanias Pausanias. 








Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By 
S. E. Mezes. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.) 

Tue object of this work, which is by an 

American professor of philosophy, is to 

define the nature of morality in a scien- 


tific spirit, as an element in the positive and 


actual experience of mankind, as a “‘ natural 
phenomenon.” Metaphysical speculations 
on the meaning of morality in its ‘‘ cosmic 
bearings”—that is, on a more fundamental 
view of the universe—are accordingly here 
neglected. The work falls into two main 
divisions, called by the somewhat ambi- 
guous terms ‘Subjective Morality’ and 
‘Objective Morality. These correspond, as 
it seems, to the two aspects of moral con- 
duct, the inner or mental aspect, and the 
outer or active aspect. The book concludes 
with a view of the final aim of morality 
and a consideration of its value. 

Ethics is a subject which has been treated 
by different thinkers in diverse ways and 
from diverse standpoints; the limitation 
adopted by Dr. Mezes is neither unfamiliar 
nor unjustifiable. But he insists with 
emphasis that mere introspection is in- 
adequate: thus, in examining what is the 
inner aspect of morality, what is involved 
in ‘‘conscience,” he considers that much 
light can be derived from a knowledge 
of its evolutionary course, although he is 
conscious that the trend of evolution is 
not in itself proof of what is right. The 
history of development merely provides a 
wider field of observation. Again, in 
defining the outer aspect of morality, the 
nature and end of moral conduct, his aim is 
to keep close to the observable facts of con- 
crete experience. There is much force in 
this contention, yet an evident danger is 
involved. The ethical thinker has no special 
duty, or indeed, as Dr. Mezes realizes, 
special power, to pronounce on the right- 
ness of particular actions or social forms: 
he is concerned with a special aspect of 
action—the moral aspect; to analyze 
what this implies, to expound and, if pos- 
sible, solve the problems there latent, is his 
main object. If he is too much seduced 
into the region of particular examples, the 
exactness and comprehensiveness of his 
analysis are liable to suffer; the wood 
cannot be seen for the trees. This appears 
to be the main fault of the present work, 
full though it is of valuable material and 
reasoning. 

Of the two main divisions mentioned 
above, that dealing with subjective 
morality consists mainly of a psycholo- 
gical account, first of voluntary action, then 
of the three elements—feeling, judgment, 
and will—involved in conscience; next, 
conscience is distinguished from voluntary 
actions—caprice, preference, and prudence 
—which do not involve conscience. Two 
chapters then respectively describe the 
development of conscience in the child and 
the evolution of conscience in the race. 
Dr. Mezes has, within lis limits, given a 
clear and adequate v¢sumé of the most recent 
research on these matters, and his analysis 
is generally convincing. But there is room 
to question his conclusion that 
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“it is actions that do not vitally or evi- 
dently affect others that are decided by caprice, 
preference, and prudence. But let the agent 
become aware that the action has damaged 
others, and conscience appears.” 


It follows that the man who devotes his 
life to literature, art, or science for its 
own sake, and not as ‘‘ useful knowledge,” 
is so far not within the sphere of con- 
scientious or moral conduct. This view 
would have startled the ancient moralists, 
who identified virtue with the development 
in the individual of the higher self. The 
contrary has been the tendency of the 
modern moralists, as is seen to be not un- 
natural on comparing the attitude to public 
life taken by (say) J.S. Mill with that taken 
by Plato: a truer view seems to be that 
there is scope for conscientious action both 
in social and in ideal activities. 

Dr. Mezes has defined the aim of moral 
action to be the promotion of sentient 
welfare ; he proceeds in the second main 
division of the book (which occupies more 
than half the work) to examine with more 
concreteness in what this consists. He seeks 
to define objective morality by observing 
what in fact the common consent of man- 
kind regards as virtuous acts: it is not clear 
if the objectivity depends on the externality 
of the acts, or on the common consent as 
giving a universal validity. As a basis of 
classification he adopts the Platonic four 
cardinal virtues, courage, temperance, justice, 
wisdom, with the addition from Christian 
sources of benevolence. Readers of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer will remember how weari- 
some and trite the detailed discussion, in an 
ethical treatise, of particular moral conduct 
may become. Dr. Mezes largely, if not 
altogether, avoids this danger. He treats 
of courage and temperance on the whole 
with insight and tact; by benevolence he 
seems to mean merely those sympathetic 
feelings which go to hold together families, 
friends, societies, and states, without con- 
sidering that deeper significance which Paul 
gave tocharity. By wisdom he indicates the 
quality by which a man can make the most, 
in a practical sense, of the world, without 
any reference to the profounder significance 
of things. The treatment of justice is, how- 
ever, most open to criticism. Dr. Mezes 
maintains with great conviction that to de- 
fine what is morally just, an examination 
must be made of what is legally just: he 
accordingly gives an account—in the main 
correct, though necessarily brief—of the 
general principles of legal justice, mostly, 
though not entirely, as exemplified in the 
English common law. But there seems 
to be a real distinction between legal 
and moral justice; indeed, English judges 
have often said that had they been sitting 
in courts not of law, but of morals, their 
judgments must have been different. Law 
is repressive and penal, morality is a matter 
of the active will; law can seldom think of 
anything but overt acts, morality must 
always consider at least equally the con- 
science ; law must be general, and can adapt 
the rule but roughly to the special case, 
morality requires the insight of conscience 
in regard to the particular case in all its 
bearings. Legal principles are doubtless 
helpful to the ethical student who seeks a 
conception of moral justice, but he must 
carry his inquiry much further. Finally, 





the division of moral conduct into the car- 
dinal virtues, though a useful classification 
for some purposes, is obviously inadequate 
for others. 

In his definition of “welfare” as the 
final aim of moral action, the ‘‘ welfare”’ 
both of self and of all sentient creatures, 


Dr. Mezes adopts the Aristotelian concep- | 


tion of the relation of pleasure and experi- 
ence; he also adopts Aristotle’s view that 
for complete ‘‘ welfare” material goods 
should be added to virtue. He seems, how- 
ever, to forget that with Aristotle it was 
virtue that was essential, while the other 
goods were subsidiary ; in consequence, the 
table of the ‘Components of Individual 
Welfare’ which he draws up gives an im- 
pression of ‘‘ finished and finite clods, un- 
troubled by a spark ”—an impression shown 
not to be intended as well by other parts of 
the book as by the concluding chapter, with 
its insistence that it is the duty of each, 
even at the cost of self-sacrifice, to work 
for the welfare of all. 

American fashions in spelling differ some- 
what from ours, yet we may wonder what 
ground there is for the spelling ‘‘concensus.”’ 
And are such words as “ contra-conscien- 
tious,” ‘‘ maximise,” ‘ universalisation,”’ 
indispensable? It is to be regretted that, 
especially in America, many writers on 
ethics, whose subject admits of grace and 
elegance, tend to use cumbrous modes of 
expression. 








Essai sur Taine, son Ceuvre et son Influence. 
Par Victor Giraud. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Sryce Taine’s death in 1893 much has been 
written about him, but the work of M. 
Giraud is the first in which his life and 
works are treated both in detail and asa 
whole. Though not a biography, it is the 
nearest approach to one which may appear 
until Madame Taineshall publish orauthorize 
the publication of the papers of her late 
husband, which she has collected and pre- 
served with touching fidelity and affection. 
Many of these papers will not be given to 
the world so long as Taine’s express wishes 
and injunctions are observed. In his life- 
time he wished to be known as an author 
only, and he desired after death to be known 
through the medium of such writings as 
were prepared for immediate or early publi- 
cation. A clause in his will forbids his heirs 
from making public or sanctioning the pub- 
lication of any of his letters of a purely 
domestic and personal character, and en- 
joins them to transmit this prohibition to 
their descendants, in order that it may con- 
tinue in force for all time. 

There was no affectation in Taine’s orders 
about his private papers. He wrote, in the 
chapter on Dickens in his ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ that though it was “a fine 
thing to be famous, one did not become 
public property in consequence ”’; again, 
‘‘if one provide books for readers, one is 
not bound to reveal one’s life.” This shrink- 
ing from exposing his inmost thoughts was 
alike characteristic and creditable. Few 
men so truly great as Taine were more re- 
luctant to advertise themselves. In Paris, 
as in other cities, the photographs of notable 
men are displayed in many shop windows 
and are on sale. The photograph of Taine 


was absent, by his own special request. 


Once only did he permit one to be repro- 
duced, and it is to be found in the eighth 
edition of the English translation of his 
‘Notes sur l’Angleterre.’ The frontispiece 
to M. Giraud’s book is taken from M. 
Bonnat’s portrait of Taine. The portrait 
itself is the work of a master, but the pho- 
tographic reproduction, in which the effects 
of colour are necessarily absent, is neither 
complimentary nor pleasing. Taine was as 


| happy when labouring in the silence of his 





study as Victor Hugo was when cheered by 
the multitude. For him the life of a Bene- 
dictine at Monte Cassino or Saint Maur 
must have had a rare charm and attraction. 
Yet he was no recluse ; on the contrary, he 
delighted to mingle with his fellows, and 
they enjoyed meeting and conversing with 
him. 

The new biographical details given by M. 
Giraud of Taine are few, and add but little 
to what appeared in the Atheneum shortly 
after his death. But this work is an ela- 
borate and a conscientious study of Taine’s 
intellect and his writings rather than a bio- 
graphy. M.Giraud’s competence to produce 
it is unquestionable, and he can cite Taine 
as an authority for executing his task. For 
he wrote a long paper about Taine’s 
writings, which he showed to Prof. Georges 
Lyon, who, being personally acquainted 
with Taine, sent the manuscript to him. 
Taine read and returned the manuscript, 
with some corrections, to M. Giraud, writing 
at the same time a very complimentary 
letter. This occurred in 1891. The result 
was that M. Giraud has been engaged since 
then in enlarging the scope of his reading 
and reflection, and has now utilized both in 
producing these pages. Their substance 
formed the subject of a course of lectures in 
1897 at the Swiss University of Fribourg, 
in which M. Giraud is Professor of French 
Literature. ' 

This volume possesses a twofold interest. 
In the first place, the writing of M. Giraud 
is interesting and suggestive ; in the second, 
he has brought together a mass of informa- 
tion concerning articles of Taine’s which 
have not yet been reprinted. The extracts 
given from them are very readable, and ex- 
cite a desire to peruse the whole. Moreover, 
a careful bibliography of Taine’s published 
works and of the critiques upon them is 
exceedingly useful. In short, the book is 
valuable and entirely worthy of its subject. 

While admiring Taine, M. Giraud is no 
blind disciple. The system—or method, as 
Taine preferred to call it—which is set forth 
and followed in all his writings does not 
find favour in M. Giraud’s eyes. Indeed, 
the great writer and his critic differed so 
widely on many subjects that it must have 
required a serious effort on the critic’s part 
to be perfectly fair to the writer. The prin- 
cipal divergence between them concerns 
religion. As professor in a university which 
is distinctively Roman Catholic, M. Giraud 
could not express approval of several state- 
ments and contentions in Taine’s writings, 
yet his dissent is always expressed in a 
polished and laudable fashion. Once only 
have we noted a phrase which ought to 
have been coed or greatly modified. 
Referring to Taine’s visit to England, he 
says that Taine’s tastes, before he began to 
study English civilization on the spot, were 
very English and became more so after- 
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wards; that he succumbed to the influence 
of Anglo-Saxon individualism, and drew 
upon it for the chief traits of his political, 
social, and religious ideal, adding :— 

‘¢ During his visits to England he had a reve- 
lation of Protestantism, and, like many others, 
he was fascinated by this semi-religious and 
semi-moral form of contemporary free-thinking.” 
In a foot-note M. Giraud reproaches Taine 
for neglecting the study of Roman Catholi- 
cism in England, which he styles vigorous, 
original, and full of promise. Now there 
is a misunderstanding here. Taine never 
had much concern for the study, the treat- 
ment, or the profession of religion pro- 
perly so called, but he had an aversion for 
theology in so far as it imposed dogmas on 
men’s consciences. He thought the spirit 
of Protestantism most laudable in encourag- 
ing men to think for themselves on topics 
which have a purely personal concern, and 
in denying the pretension of any person of 
mortal birth and fashioned like themselves 
to dictate their religious belief. To associate 
free-thinking with Protestantism is a curious 
mistake on M. Giraud’s part. In countries 
where the religion of the majority is that 


of the Church of Rome the proportion of 


free-thinkers is far larger than in Great 
Britain and the United States of America, 
where the majority profess some form of 
Protestantism. French writers in general 
scoff at England, not because it is a land of 
free-thinking, but because they consider it 
to be the land of “cant” in which the 
favourite book is the Bible. 

It was the special merit of Taine to have 
an evenly balanced mind, to avoid extreme 
views both in religion and politics. He was 
so thorough a critic because both bigotry 
and fanaticism were alien to his nature. 
Though no one can read his critiques without 
admiration, few, if any, can unreservedly 
accept his critical method. His marvellous 
insight and remarkable power of expo- 
sition, the wide extent of his reading and 
the great amount of his knowledge, com- 
bined with a gift of style wherewith he 
adorned every subject which he treated and 
almost forced the reader to assent to his 
paradoxes, raised him to the first place among 
modern writers and to the enviable rank of 
a French classic. All this praise is justly 
his due, yet he would have thought little of 
it, provided the method of which he was 
proud were not placed to his credit also. 
It was his dream in early life, after a study 
of Hegel’s writings, to put literary criticism 
on a scientific basis; to study a man as he 
would a chemical compound or a geological 
formation, and to deduce from the process 
the man’s character and powers; to demon- 
strate why he wrote in a particular way, and 
supply a formula which served as a key to 
the man’s mind. Each human being, ac- 
cording to him, is the victim or the sport of 
circumstances. His nature is infallibly the 
result of the race to which he belongs, of 
the environment in which he lives, and of 
the period during which helabours. When 
all these conditions are investigated and 
weighed, and when the writings of a man 
are carefully analyzed, the conclusion is 
inevitable, in Taine’s view, that the man 
had a cast of thought which dominated him, 
and that a word or a phrase would indicate 
it. Thus he professed to explain the nature 
of Livy’s works by styling him an “ ora- 





torical historian.” He maintained that the 
special mark of Cousin’s philosophy was 
the fact that Cousin was an “ orator,” and 
that Dickens could be perfectly understood 
in his literary capacity by saying that his 
ruling passion was “energetic imagina- 
tion.” We confine ourselves to setting 
forth Taine’s fancies, for they are at the 
best but the brilliant fancies of an original 
man. His real supremacy consists in his 
being a great critic despite his system. 
While M. Giraud’s comments are shrewd, 
comprehensive, and well expressed, he has 
missed a point in Taine’s practice which is 
at variance with his theory. He wrote, in 
the preface to his ‘Essais de Critique et 
d’ Histoire,’ that a man’s ruling faculty is 
determined by a minute examination of his 
writings and of his life; elsewhere he en- 
larged on the advantage of perusing the 
autobiography or private lettersof an author, 
in order to learn with precision what manner 
of man he was. When dealing with Dickens, 
Taine held that his biography would be 
written in such a way as not to serve to 
make Dickens better understood. He ima- 
gined that an Oxford graduate would write 
it in a style which would put a Prussian 
of Berlin to sleep, and that the subject 
would be treated as if Dickens were an old 
Greek. The truth is that John Forster’s 
‘ Life of Dickens’ revealed the man to the 
public, and that the appearance of Dickens’s 
own letters made the picture still clearer 
and more striking. Taine was quite right 
in holding that a man cannot be perfectly 
understood unless his life is as well known 
as his writings. And if he had read the 
‘Journal’ and the ‘Familiar Letters’ of 
Sir Walter Scott, he would have found 
in both a marked confirmation of this 
truth; but he has deprived posterity of a 
like acquaintance with himself by forbid- 
ding the publication pf his private letters. 
The chapter on Taine as a poet is the 
least convincing of any in this volume. We 
still hold, as we did in No. 3411 of the 
Atheneum, that a vein of poetry ran through 
his nature, and that many a passage from 
his pen is as vivid with imagery as it is 
splendid; but we cannot grant to him the 
title of poet, despite the excellence of some 
verses from his pen. Other Frenchmen 
have written poetic prose, among whom we 
may name Chateaubriand, Fromentin, and 
Pierre Loti. In our own literature, prose 
which has almost the ring of poetry has 
been produced by Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne and Ruskin. 
The last of the four also wrote some 
tolerable verse, yet none of them can be 
ranked among poets. However, it is enough 
for a writer or a painter to be great in 
one department; he can scarcely be equally 
great in more than one, just as it is im- 
possible for a man to be a classic in several 
languages. Much of Taine’s prose is poetical 
and very beautiful, but it is prose after all. 
We think that M. Giraud might have 
dealt in greater detail with ‘Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine.’ This work 
will live longer than the philosophical 
writings of which Taine was very proud. 
The abundance of quotation rather mars the 
artistic effect of many pages, and Taine 
admitted this; yet his defence was that, if 
he had not set forth the facts with care and 
minuteness of detail, his assertions would 





have been discredited and his conclusions 
rejected. It is a drawback also that the 
reader unacquainted with the period of the 
French Revolution cannot follow the story 
with understanding, and an edition in which 
connecting links were given in foot-notes 
would be most serviceable. We welcome 
M. Giraud’s work the more heartily because 
the reader of it will return with increased 
zest and enjoyment to the perusal of Taine’s 
writings. 








Three Coronation Orders. Edited by J. Wick- 
ham Legg. (Henry Bradshaw Society.) 


Tue Henry Bradshaw Society has already 
done good service by the editing and issuing, 
in 1892, of the ‘ Manner of the Coronation of 
King Charles I.,’ and of that of Charles V. 
of France in 1898. One of the two volumes 
for 1900 that the Society has just issued 
to its subscribers is of timely interest. 
Dr. Legg has brought together in one book 
three coronation orders of very different 
dates, but well worthy of comparison one 
with another. The coronation of King 
William and Queen Mary, an Anglo-French 
version of the English coronation order, and 
the consecration of an Anglo-Saxon king 
are here set forth and annotated with con- 
siderable skill. It is somewhat topsy-turvy, 
however, to take them in this order, and we 
prefer, contrary to the arrangement in the 
book, to offer a few remarks on each in 
chronological sequence. 

The English coronation orders naturally 
divide themselves into two classes, those in 
English and those in Latin. Queen Eliza- 
beth was the last of our sovereigns who 
used the Latin office. Dr. Legg, who has 
made a more comprehensive study of these 
sacring rites of kings than any other scholar, 
divides the Latin or pre-Reformation orders 
into four groups or recensions. Of the four 
Latin groups, the first is that given in 
Egbert’s pontifical, which is easily acces- 
sible, for it was printed in Martene’s great 
liturgical collection of 1736, and also by the 
Surtees Society in 1853; the third is that 
attributed to Henry I., and printed in the 
York pontifical issued by the Surtees Society 
in 1875; the fourth group is that of the 
‘Liber Regalis,’ the most important copy of 
which is at Westminster, and which has 
been already put forth by the Henry Brad- 
shaw Soeiety, as well as by Mr. Maskell, 
from what is probably a Lincoln pontifical. 

The second Latin recension is that which 
is generally called the coronation order of 
Ethelred II., and has been printed both in 
Selden’s ‘Titles of Honor’ and in Taylor’s 
‘Glory of Regality.’ There is, however, an 
important variant of this recension among 
the choice collection of MSS. at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. It is this 
manuscript which is now for the first time 
printed, with notes of the variations from 
other manuscripts. The differences are 
considerable and important. The pontifical 
from which this order is taken is considered 
by experts to have been written in the 
eleventh century. The group to which 
the order belongs is usually ascribed to 
Ethelred II., because of the words 
“Coronatio Athelredi Regis Anglo- 
saxonum”’ at the beginning of one of the 
two copies in the British Museum. But 
Dr. Legg points out that this is written in 
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a seventeenth-century hand, and his other 
arguments seem conclusive as to it being 
the office for general use in the later 
Anglo-Saxon days. This Cambridge copy 
strengthens very much the remarkable 
and noteworthy similarity between the con- 
secration of a bishop and the sacring of a 
king, which is so interesting to liturgio- 
logists and of considerable importance to 
historical students. One of the anthems, 
not found in other copies, ‘‘ Redemptor 
mundi conservet vitam tuam,” is taken from 
the service for the reception of a bishop. It 
is also manifest from the rubrics that three 
bishops had to take part in the coronation, 
for there are three prayers at the opening 
of the office, each one of which is to be said 
by a different bishop. This makes the 
assistance of at least three bishops 
obligatory, and corresponds to the rule 
made by the fourth canon of the first 
Council of Nicea that three bishops shall 
assist in the consecration of a bishop. A 
third remarkable feature of this coronation 
order is the expression used in the first 
prayer at the coronation of the queen, 
showing that a definite imposition of the 
hand or benediction then formed part of the 
regal sacring ceremonial. Three manu- 
scripts of this group give permission to a 
simple priest to perform the office of the 
consecration of the queen. Though the order 
for the king has undergone many and 
diverse changes from time to time, the 
last used English order for the queen 
(consort) corresponds very closely to that 
which was composed a thousand years ago. 

Dr. Legg has also done good service in 
giving a Norman- French version of the 
‘Liber Regalis,’ or fourth recension of the 
orders, which also comes from the MSS. of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge. A contemporary 
version of any document in another tongue 
is always of service in elucidating the 
meaning of difficult passages. Thus the 
Anglican theologian finds the Latin render- 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles of marked 
use in controversy. In this case the Norman- 
French edition of the coronation order 
throws light upon points which are left 
obscure in the Latin. But the most interest- 
ing feature of this early fourteenth-century 
version is the fine painting by which it is 
illustrated. Of this picture a good collotype 
reproduction is given in this volume. This 
most interesting coronation group is ably 
discussed by Dr. Legg. The picture is about 
9in. by 7in., which gives sufficient space 
for the clear portrayal of a variety of figures 
that have for the most part been satis- 
factorily identified. The king is seated on 
his throne, sufficient of the seat being shown 
to make it clear that it is intended fora 
representation of King Edward’s chair now 
preserved in Westminster Abbey opposite 
the shrine of St. Edward. As to the 
figure of the king, it must be intended 
for one of the first three Edwards, for the 
prince to be crowned is repeatedly referred 
to throughout the order as Edward. As 
those three reigns extended over a hun- 
dred years, Dr. Legg thinks that neither 
service nor picture was intended for any 
special occasion; but in this we feel con- 
vinced that he is mistaken. It cannot be 
intended for Edward I. Experts such as 
Dr. Montague James and Mr. Warner are 
confident that the script is not so early as 





the thirteenth century. Various accessories 
of the picture also make 1272 an impossible 
date. Does it then represent Edward II. 
or Edward III.? The evidence in favour 
of 1307 rather than 1327 is of much 
cumulative force—in fact, of a convincing 
character. Edward III. was a beardless 
lad of fourteen at the time of his corona- 
tion, whilst Edward II. was twenty-three, 
and might easily have had his chin gar- 
nished with the short thin beard which 
the artist represents. The peculiar curled 
arrangement of the king’s hair—an arrange- 
ment also favoured by some of the courtiers, 
both ecclesiastical and lay—was a fashion 
that prevailed in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, but had for the most 
part changed by 1327. It is somewhat 
hazardous to draw any inference from por- 
traiture, either on parchment or in stone, 
of so early a date, but there certainly are 
decided points of resemblance between this 
painting of an enthroned king and the 
effigy of Edward II. on his tomb in the 
cathedral church of Gloucester. Dr. Legg 
comments on the fact that the golden rod 
in the king’s right hand is surmounted by 
a finial of leaves, but that there is no 
trace of a dove. Here again there is an 
exact similarity with the effigy at Glou- 
cester. The figure behind the king’s 
throne on the right, in golden mitre and 
chasuble, which holds with the left hand 
one of the fleurons of the king’s crown, 
whilst behind him is another bishop carrying 
a cross, is not unnaturally identified in these 
pages as the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
There is, however, no pall, a fact which 
is commented on in a note as a curious 
omission. If, however, this is the corona- 
tion of Edward II., the otherwise extra- 
ordinary omission of the most valued and 
characteristic part of the official garb of the 
Metropolitan of Canterbury is at once ex- 
plained. Archbishop Winchelsey was at 
that time out of the kingdom, and the 
ceremony of the sacring of the king was 
performed by the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
though acting as the archbishop’s commis- 
sary, could not possibly wear the pall. 

The outermost vestment of the enthroned 
monarch is the pallium quadrum of the rubric. 
Dr. Legg is surprised to find it represented 
of a pale brown in this brightly coloured 
and carefully painted picture, and with no 
appearance of the golden eagles woven 
into the texture, betokening imperial sway, 
which the rubric directs, and which duly 
appeared in the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria. May not this be a further proof of 
the attention of the artist to the details of 
the most important ceremonial that any 
painter of those days could possibly repre- 
sent? Were not the chief vestments then 
used (and afterwards sold for an old song 
in the Commonwealth days) those of the 
saintly Edward the Confessor? If so, would 
not the robe, then two and a half centuries 
old, have lost its freshness and clear detail, 
and be rightly represented as of a light 
brown ? 

Although there is to our mind no doubt 
that the picture represents the coronation of 
Edward II., not of any English king in 
general, Dr. Legg seems certainly right in 
supposing, with Mr. Dewick, that no par- 
ticular moment of the elaborate function is 
represented, but that 





‘*the king is shown with the great officers about 
him who take part in the ceremonial, and that 
it depicts a sort of Glory of Regality, the king 
crowned and vested, with all the courtiers around 
him that serve in the coronation, with the 
symbols of their respective duties.” 


In the post-Reformation English orders 
of coronation the editor notes three groups 
or recensions. The first of these is the 
translation into English of the ‘Liber 
Regalis’ for the coronation of James I., 
which was also used, with slight variations, 
for the crowning of Charles I. and Charles IT. 
The order of Charles I. was edited by the 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth in 1892, and 
was the second volume issued hy the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. The second English 
recension is that of James II., which was 
edited by Francis Sandford, soon after the 
event, on a scale of much magnificence. 
This was a sadly mutilated office. James II., 
having submitted himself to the Roman 
obedience, declined to receive the Holy 
Communion at the hands of an English 
prelate, and obtained a dispensation from 
Rome to enable him to be anointed from 
such a source. The king instructed Arch- 
bishop Sancroft to omit the Eucharist, on 
the plea of shortening a long service, and 
to make other abbreviations. 

The third English recension, which is that 
now in use, was prepared for the corona- 
tion of William and Mary. The few verbal 
alterations that have since been made are 
not material. The Communion office was 
restored, the actual coronation being in- 
serted in the midst, after the Gospel, thus 
corresponding exactly to the consecration 
of bishops ; but other mutilations of by far 
the most ancient and interesting of the his- 
toric offices of the Church of England were 
perpetuated. The whole of these changes 
and each successive alteration (small or 
great) are here set forth with much _pre- 
cision, as notes to the full order of William 
and Mary. 

The time will soon be at hand for the 
reconsideration of the coronation service 
for King Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra. It will be strictly in accordance 
with precedent for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster 
to pass under review the whole of the 
offices used in the sacring of England’s 
kings and queens from the time of Arch- 
bishop Egbert downwards. When that 
time comes the authorities responsible will 
find their task much simplified by the various 
publications of this great liturgical society, 
and could not probably do better than re- 
quest Messrs. Legg, Dewick, and Words- 
worth to act as an advisory council. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Love and Honour. By M. E. Carr. 
Elder & Co.) 


Tue period chosen for the setting of this 
romantic tale is that of Napoleon’s wars, 
and has evidently been carefully studied. 
Ostenburg’s defection from the Prussian 
army, to serve the King of Westphalia, and 
ultimately the Emperor himself, is one, and 
the most important, of the links in a long 
chain of moral cowardice, which finally leads 
to his ruin, and which must be set down to 
the account of a woman. The author points 
his, or more prcbably her, moral with great 
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insistency. No pains are spared to paint 
the Count in the most brilliant and attractive 
colours, though from the beginning we are 
permitted to perceive the weak spot in his 
character. His prolonged punishment and 
the suffering entailed are depicted in an 
equally lavish manner. There are certainly 
extenuating circumstances in his passion for 
Madame Duclos, but his pursuit of it is long 
drawn out and tedious. The contrast of her 
French wit and charm with the serious- 
minded, ill-dressed German women is a 
happy touch, and there is a good atmo- 
sphere of German sentiment throughout the 
book. All that concerns Jerome’s brief 
reign at the Westphalian Court is brightly 
written. Later, the account of the retreat 
from Moscow, Madame Duclos’s death, and 
‘Ostenburg’s degradation is rather too pain- 
ful, but redeemed by the consistent loyalty 
and wholesomeness of Veronika von Pustau 
and her husband. The author has yet to 
learn concentration and lightness of touch, 
but the work is decidedly conscientious. 


A Little Grey Sheep. By Mrs. Hugh 

Fraser. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mrs. Hucu Fraser, author of ‘A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in Japan’ and other pleasant 
volumes, may now be followed on a different 
track. ‘A Little Grey Sheep’ seems to us 
to lead away from her rightful sphere 
of influence, and to no very satisfactory 
issue. The story is long and rather am- 
bitious, and its situations and incidents are 
not always aptly conveyed. Something 
rude, almost violently modern, offends one 
in the treatment. What is worse, no central 
facts of temperament bind together the 
developments of each individual. This is 
specially the case with one of the principal 
‘characters. There is cleverness, but nothing 
sufficiently vital to keep up one’s interest 
through a long story. A little more insight 
and a little less of the obvious would have 
made it more workmanlike and less in- 
artistic. But then the English novel is 
always tempting one to exclaim, ‘Oh, the 
little more!” and so on. The story is of the 
loves and emotions of a partly fashionable, 
partly artistic group (mostly young), rusti- 
cating on the banks-of the river of pleasure. 
The latest devices in talk and manners 
appear side by side with the wearisome old 
‘“‘Dear Lady” and other etceteras. Asides 
to the reader on anything or nothing, and 
out-of- place reflections on life in general 
and the pride and power of England, also 
occur. 


A Bicycle of Cathay. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
Ix this case the long expected has happened. 
Ever since the bicycle craze of five or six 
years ago a novel with this title has been 
an obvious certainty. Possibly the excel- 
Jence of Mr. H. G. Wells’s work in 
«The Wheels of Chance’ has deterred Eng- 
lish writers from trying their luck at this 
particular game, or perhaps they have 
winced at the poor little jest of which 
Mr. Stockton has not been ashamed. In a 
bicycle novel the hero must either take his 
characters with him, or the bicycle must 
play the part which was usually assigned 
to a sprained ankle in the novels of thirty 
or forty years ago. Mr. Stockton has chosen 
the second alternative. In an out-of-the- 








way spot ‘‘ the pneumatic tire from one of 
the wheels” of the hero’s machine is de- 
voured by a performing bear, and the hero 
perforce becomes stationary, and meets with 
suitable experiences. A true bicyclist will 
be annoyed at the vagueness of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s account of the accident. Was it the 
front wheel or the back wheel that suffered ? 
Perhaps the point is purposely left unsettled. 
It is clear that the hero was glad of an 
excuse. Cathay is to him a land where the 
mildly adventurous easily meet with ad- 
ventures, and where one can fall mildly in 
love with every young woman one meets. 
At starting the doctor’s daughter had pre- 
sented him with some quinine pills to stave 
off malarial fever, and by way of a joke— 
which, like the clown’s jokes in a pantomime, 
becomes almost funny by iteration—the hero 
is made to take one on all sorts of useless 
occasions. Very little more is revealed to 
the reader of the doctor’s daughter’s fascina- 
tion, but it is she who ultimately wins the 
hero. Incidentally the reader learns that 
an American village schoolmaster gets 
delightfully long holidays, and that casual 
hospitality is given to strangers in America 
after a manner which was to be found in 
England only by the shores of old romance. 


The Survivor. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

‘Tue Survivor’ cannot fail to add materially 
to the author’s reputation, combining as it 
does those equally attractive, but not always 
co-existing elements of fiction, a sensational 
plot and natural and lifelike delineation of 
character. An aristocratic and bewitching 
patroness of youthful literary aspirants, 
who first unwittingly does much harm, and 
afterwards knowingly much good, is the 
central figure—a sufficiently picturesque 
and unhackneyed one. In spite, or perhaps 
because, of the best intentions, she has 
hitherto proved a veritable siren to those 
who have been foolish enough to listen to 
her song. ‘They are all ruined as irretriev- 
ably as if their bones lay whitening in 
heaps before her house in Grosvenor 
Square. Ulysses appears in the person of 
a young North-Countryman, who is destined 
by a despotic uncle for the ministry and his 
daughter’s hand, but in highly equivocal 
circumstances runs away to London to win 
a name for himself there in journalism and 
literature. Chance makes him the travelling 
companion of the countess, against whose 
paralyzing fascination he struggles with 
varying resolution and success. The /é- 
noiment is perfectly satisfactory to all 
parties. Not a few passages in this book 
make it clear that the author is of the same 
opinion as the heroine, who says, ‘‘ Revision 
never affects style. The swing of a good 
story is never so good as in the first writing 
of it.” 








Miss Spinney. By the Rev. Sydney Mostyn. 
(Leadenhall Press.) 
Tue woman’s rights question is really too 
well worn in England to be anything but 
tedious except to a small and persevering 
minority. Across the Channel, however, 
where a serious consideration of the matter 
is comparatively fresh, so brilliant a writer 
as Marcel Prévost has recently thought it 
worthy to form the theme of a series of sur- 





prisingly dull novels. The Rev. Sydney 








Mostyn was presumably fresh from the 
perusal of ‘Léa’ when he wrote this skit 
upon the independent training of woman 
by woman, with a view to freeing her from 
the tyranny of any association with man. 
The account of the Archmaiden and her 
College for the Society for the Suppression 
of Sweethearting is farce of the broadest de- 
scription; the humour is in no case too subtle, 
and dependent largely on the play upon 
words. A colonial bishop and several Irish 
M.P.s, the latter genuinely funny, represent 
the male creatures to be trodden upon by 
Miss Spinney and her maidens, and are as 
successful as may be expected in the re- 
quisite turning of the tables. Though not 
in the first flight of satire, Mr. Mostyn’s 
writing is sufficiently vivacious to amuse a 
class of readers who are not too exacting 
when modern fads and foibles are being 
held up to justifiable ridicule. 


Time's Fool: an English Idyll. 
Douglas.) 


Tue simple tale of a gentleman (for Army- 
tage is all that) marrying a village post- 
mistress, educated, but of yeoman birth, 
and thereon being disowned by the head 
of his family and exposed to criticism by 
his cultivated or at least fashionable rela- 
tions, has not much in it if baldly stated. 
But Mona, with her soft beauty and “‘ want 
of style,” her native nest by the Western 
seas, her faithfulness and simplicity, her 
wistful efforts to dispel her husband’s gloom 
and aid his fortunes, makes an impression 
that is enhanced by the poetic setting sup- 
plied by her discoverer. The story has no 
acknowledged author. 





(Edinburgh, 





John Townley: a Tale for the Times. By 
Robert Thynne. (Drane.) 

“‘Mry herself was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman—a small rector, in fact”’ ; 
‘‘ John was one of these latter—no less than 
the Prime Minister was another” ; ‘‘ States- 
men might be making a cat’s-paw, to roast 
their own chestnuts, of the land he would 
so love to help.” These are the things which 
make up Mr. Robert Thynne’s politico- 
religious novel which completes his ‘trilogy 
of modern Irish disaffection’; and in view 
of the peculiarities of his style, it was not a 
little impertinent of him to invent discus- 
sions between Gladstone (whom he makes a 
‘“‘ Mazyman”’) and Cardinal Manning. 





Rival Claimants, By Sarah Tytler. (Digby, 
Long & Oo.) 

‘*UnaniMous_y as the servants’ hall had voted 
for Berry as their young master, suave and 
submissive, in the midst of a certain swagger, 
as Jacobus was to his white fellow-servauts, he 
had to live down a considerable amount of pre- 
judice before they could swallow, without gulp- 
iog, a full-grown black man.” 

Readers will gather from the above sentence 
that “‘Sarah Tytler” on this occasion has 
been bustling her pedestrian muse to the 
verge of incoherence. Raw haste is never 
more unfortunate than in the attempt to write 
a romance in any degree connected with 
history. A second thought would have pre- 
vented an allusion to “the last echoes of 
Cornwallis’s cannon, so ignobly silenced at 
Bunker’s Hill.” It is obvious she imagines 
Bunker Hill to have been an American 





victory. Other incidental slips make it clear 
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that in the present case a writer who 
has been steadily advancing has made a 
rash experiment. Scottish domestic stories 
are her forte; and although we see a good 
deal to admire in the rival claimants to the 
hand of honest Car Grenville, and in that 
bright heroine herself, we think the author 
has spoilt her new venture through care- 
lessness. The ‘service’ of heirs, among 
other things, has no existence south of the 
Tweed. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Special Reports on Educational Subjects. — 
Vol. VI. Preparatory Schools for Boys: their Place 
in English Secondary Education. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.)—Mr. Sadler, the Director of Special 
Inquiries and Reports and one of the editors of 
this volume, writes an introductory letter to Sir 
G. W. Kekewich, K.C.B., in which he states that 
the report has been written in order to fill a 
gap in our educational literature, for preparatory 
schools for boys have hitherto been undescribed. 
In fact, few Englishmen, and probably fewer 
foreigners, realize the relationship existing be- 
tween these schools, and between them and the 
great public schools and the Royal Navy, for 
which they prepare boys. There are at the 
present time about 400 schools recognized by 
the Association of Head Masters of Prepara- 
tory Schools—i.e., schools consisting of boys 
under fifteen, and preparing them for the schools 
represented in the Head Mastersof PublicSchools’ 
Conference, or for the Royal Navy. Schools of 
this class ‘‘exhibit,” says Mr. Sadler, ‘‘ many 
characteristic features not found in the corre- 
sponding parts of secondary education in other 
countries.” And he further says that ‘‘in many 
respects they may be said to be the best schools 
of their kind in the world.” Mr. C. C. Cotterill, 
co-editor with Mr. Sadler, shows that the papers 
constituting this Blue-book exhibit the views of 
those who write from within, as well as those 
who view the matter from without. The papers 
describing the scope, routine, organization, and 
economics of the schools are written by men 
who are or have been preparatory-school masters, 
while the finished ‘‘preparatory-school pro- 
duct” is described by masters who receive him 
for further moulding and training in public 
schools. By this means we gain as clear and 
just a view of the matter as is possible. 

The first preparatory school was founded by 
Lieut. C. R. Malden, R.N., in 1837, the year of 
our late gracious ()ueen’s accession to the throne. 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was a strenuous sup- 
porter of Mr. Malden, and the rise and develop- 
ment of these schools in later years became 
rapid. These schools have satisfied a want in 
English life, and they have satisfied it right 
well. The experienced contributors to the 
Blue-book show the nature and extent of the 
important work done in these schools, and also 
reveal a remarkable consensus of opinion that 
their educational effect and influence might be 
still better and more comprehensive if the head 
masters were freer to adopt the curricula and 
methods which they consider best for the boys 
under their care. In fact, preparatory head 
masters work under conditions that they are 
almost powerless to modify: they depend upon 
the requirements of the great public schools, 
and these in turn are regulated by the demands 
of the universities. The test of efficiency of 
preparatory schools is the gaining by their pupils 
of scholayships and good entrance positions in 
the public schools; and as these prizes are 
awarded mainly, if not entirely, for proficiency 
in classics and mathematics, it follows that 
specialization begins too early, and that funda- 
mental elementary study of English, French, 
modern history, geography, and Naturl:uwnde 
is fairly squeezed out. The experts who have 
written these papers notice and regret this ten- 
dency, against which,«t present at any rate, their 





opposition is ineffectual. The remedy for the 
evil in the present condition of things must be 
sought in the closer connexion, desired by more 
than one writer, between the Association of 
Head Masters of Preparatory Schools and the 
Head Masters’ Conference. The individual parent 
has no chance of insisting on the fulfilment 
of his wishes for his child’s school training, 
and indeed there is considerable latent hostility 
between the schoolmaster (who, to judge from 
this volume, forms no unduly humble judgment 
of his value) and the ‘‘fond parent.” But 
friendly discussion between the Association and 
the Conference might and probably would result 
in wiser opinion concerning ‘‘ the curriculum for 
young boys; the subjects of examination for 
entrance and for entrance scholarships at the 
public schools; the age of entry; the need 
for training of hand and eye and ear,” and 
kindred matters. 

The preparatory-school masters whocontribute 
to this volume look with kindly eyes on the 
work of themselves and their colleagues. Their 
judgments are perhaps too laudatory: every- 
thing is covlewr de rose; and if a more sombre 
hue is anywhere detected, it is attributed to 
the influence of the home on one side and 
the public school on the other. Even the fact 
— which, if true, we deplore — that four 
per cent. is the outside interest preparatory 
schools earn on their capital is a cause of glori- 
fication :— 

“England surely may take it as a good sign for 

the future training of her young citizens that she 
can find so many men of high character who are 
so fired with educational zeal as to be willing to 
risk their money on a thoroughly insecure financial 
basis” ! 
The public-school masters who in four temperate 
and carefully written papers discuss the ‘Pre- 
paratory-School Product’ speak more soberly. 
They generously recognize the value of the 
preparatory training, which fits boys for 
the work, the discipline, and the life of the 
larger schools, and enables them to gain the 
utmost from these institutions, as few of their 
fathers and grandfathers could do. But they 
do not shrink from exposing certain demerits 
which tend to prevail in preparatory schools as 
they are at present—especially two, viz., the 
over-pampering of boys and the excessive de- 
votion to athletics. ‘* Athletics,” we read, ‘‘ are 
almost the only thing talked about between boys, 
masters, and parents.” This is no doubt an 
exaggerated statement, but we feel sure that it 
contains much truth. 

The title of the Blue-book does not include 
girls, but the closing pages of the volume have 
much to do with them; and readers whose 
interest is not limited to boys, but embraces 
their sisters also, will certainly not neglect the 
papers devoted to ‘ Home Training of Children,’ 
to ‘The Possibility of Co-education,’ and to 
‘ Notes on a Preparatory School for Girls.’ Mr. 
Sadler and his contributors have brought before 
the reading public everything (or almost every- 
thing) that they can desire to know, and have 
done it in the best possible manner. This 
Blue-book will naturally find its way iato most 
schoolmasters’ libraries; but, unless we are 
much in error, its keenest and most interested 
readers will be the parents and guardians of the 
rising generation. 


Notes sur l’Education Publique. Par Pierre 
de Coubertin. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.)—M. 
de Coubertin has studied primary, second- 
ary, and university education in many coun- 
tries, and in these ‘‘notes” we find his 
judgment of its past and his forecast of its 
future. It must, in his opinion, become more 
and more the direct business of the State, and 
be to a great extent withdrawn from the domain 
of private initiative. Danton proclaimed to the 


revolutionary world of his day that ‘‘aprés le 
pain, l'éducation est le premier besoin du peuple.” 
M. de Coubertin, corroborating and amplifying 
the statement, shows that it is the foundation on 





which modern democracy bases its programme: 
of action so far as pedagogic organization is con- 
cerned. The State, whether the Government 
is monarchical or republican, interferes more 
directly and powerfully every year in the in- 
struction and training of youth from childhood 
to early manhood. A decided conflict between 
the State and the family is observable in the 
education of childhood, each authority trying, 
as it were, to oust the other. The day-school, 
Vexternat, is the compromise by which these 
rival authorities produce their maximum of 
benefit for the child ; butit is admitted that the 
day-school will not reach the high level of 
mental, moral, and even physical efticiency that 
characterized the boarding-school under the 
direction of men like Arnold and Thring. 
M. de Coubertin admits that we have 
reached a fairly satisfactory solution of the 
problem of primary schools. On the whole, 
in the more advanced countries public ele- 
mentary instruction is fairly comprehensive 
and efticiently imparted. His view of the 
“religious difficulty” which looms so large 
in all British discussions and arrangements, 
and so seriously hampers real progress here, is 
that it is entirely fictitious. It is really a cloak 
for disguising the intrigues of opposing political 
parties, who realize that the primary school is 
or may be an engine of considerable political 
power. The elementary-school master can hardly 
refrain from becoming a political partisan, and 
at intervals an electioneering agent. M. de 
Coubertin points out that, so long as women do 
not possess the franchise, the employment of 
head mistresses in place of masters in country 
schools would reduce this evil. The political 
influence of schoolmasters seems, however, to- 
be greater in France than in this country. 

In the university as well as in the primary 
school the development of education is normal 
and in accordance with the requirements of the 
students and scholars in them. But in secondary 
education M. deCoubertin finds little that satisfies 
him. This stage of education suffers from a kind 
of ‘* phylloxera pédagogique,” a disease of which 
experts have not succeeded in making an accurate 
diagnosis. Not only do the scholars learn the 
wrong things, but they learn them by un- 
scientific methods. M. de Coubertin devotes 
some brilliant and interesting chapters to in- 
vestigating this mysterious complaint. It is due 
to the method of instruction mainly adopted in 
existing schools—the encyclopzedic or synthetic 
method ; in placeof this the analytic method must 
be substituted, and all will be well, or at any rate 
much better than at present. The programme 
of secondary instruction, when the analytic 
method is once adopted, will simply consist of 
the developing of two general notions—the 
world, and man. The study of the world is the 
study of physical sciences, but ‘‘la ‘ notion ter- 
restre ’ serait vaine si la ‘ notion humaine’ ne la 
venait compléter,” and this completion involves 
linguistic, literary, philosophical, and moral 
training. M.de Coubertin draws a fascinating 
sketch of secondary education as it should be, 
according to the analytic method, and we rather 
envy the fortunate young people who will get 
it. This scheme of instruction is most attractive, 
but we are not certain what answer can be given 
to the question, Is it practicable ? 

The ‘‘notes” on gymnastics and _ school 
games and pastimes form a fairly full history 
of these two phases of physical training. They 
are discussed from the standpoint of psychology 
and physiology, and their developments during 
the last century are carefully and fully de- 
scribed. Nothing in the wide field of education 
seems to have escaped the author’s observation,. 
and nothing is considered unimportant. Moral' 
and social education are judiciously treated ; 
their value in a scheme of general public 
education is recognized, and a fitting place 
assigned tothem. Our “ university extension” 
and “settlements” are warmly commended ; 
and the outcome of private initiative in the 
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Anglo-Saxon universities is highly appreciated. 
These notes treat by implication of the training 
of girls as well as boys, but one chapter is 
devoted to the education of women: in this 
chapter truths are spoken of “le féminisme” 
which will not be wholly acceptable to the 
leaders of the movement ; but they wre truths, 
and cannot be ignored. Happily, M. de 
Coubertin has not compiled a manual of educa- 
tion ; he simply presents a collection of notes, 
written with much care, great judgment, and 
no little vivacity. They will be read with 
interest and profit by those who desire that 
the youth of all countries should receive the 
best possible training—physical, moral, and 
intellectual—that can be organized for their 
benefit. M. de Coubertin finds the result of 
his survey of the existing condition of educa- 
tional work encouraging, and the reader will 
probably agree with him that ‘‘]’impression 
d’ensemble est donc optimiste et confiante.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE §S.P.C.K. 


WE are glad to see anew edition of the Rey. 
William Crisp’s Secoana Grammar, originally 
published, we believe, in 1880. It was itself 
an expansion of a sketch brought out in 1864 
by the Rey. J. Fredoux, of the Mission Evan- 
gélique de Paris ; and the phonological direc- 
tions still remind one of its French origin, In 
the system of orthography adopted c stands for 
the sound usually written ch or tsk; thus the 
name of the language, which may at first look 
unfamiliar, is really the phonetic equivalent of 
Sechuana, Setshuana, or Setshwana (o before 
a=w), as it is more usually written. The 
Sechuana language, in one or other of its 
forms (Sesuto, Serolong, Sepedi, Sekololo, &c.), 
is spoken through a very large extent of 
country. Avery slight examination will show 
that, while evidently Bantu in structure, it 
is sharply distinguished in many respects from 
the Zulu and its more immediate congeners. 
One point is its preference for a hard over a 
soft nasalized consonant, e.g., k=ng (iiaka, a 
doctor = Zulu inyanga) ; t=nd (ruta, to teach 
=Zulu funda); p=mb (poli, a goat-=Zulu 
i-mbuzi). The same tendency is observed in 
the Makua of the Mozambique coast; e.g., 
etepo=Yao ndembo, an elephant (the Swahili 
tembo comes midway between these two forms) ; 
enupa=Yao and Mang’anja nyuwmba, a house. 
This correspondence is dwelt on by Father 
Torrend (‘South African Bantu Languages,’ 
p. 38), who also points out a curious set of 
permutations in sounds not containing a nasal, 
among which we may notice t=1, and z=r or d. 
Thus Mang’anja tatu, three = Mozambique and 
Sechuana -raru; Mang’anja mkazi, a woman 
= Mozambique mwari and Sechuana mosadi or 
mosari. ‘* This part of our study,’’ he goes on 
to say, 

“is particularly interesting, because, after having 
passed from Mozambique and the Comoro Islands 
to Basutoland and the Kalahari, thus touching the 
very southernmost parts of Africa, we find ourselves 
obliged to retrace our steps towards Kilimanjaro, 
then to pass over to the Ogowe under the equator, 
across the whole African continent.” 

A hasty inference might attribute this resem- 
blance to the influence of the Makololo, who— 
themselves of Bechuana origin—settled on the 
Shire, where some of their representatives 
still survive. But the Mang’anja language, 
which was adopted by them and is now spoken 
by their descendants, shows little or no trace 
of their influence, and differs markedly from 
the Makua, the difference being especially 
noticeable with regard to the nasalized con- 
sonants just mentioned. The guttural (written 
by Mr. Crisp with g, and described as corre- 
sponding in sound with the Dutch gq in gaan) 
constitutes a special feature of Sechuana, It 
is not, as far as our experience goes, very 
common in the Bantu languages. It occurs, 
but not very frequently, in Zulu, where 
it is written 7, in such words as rola, to 
pull, &e.; but this sound, strongly guttural 





in Zululand, is softened in Natal to a simple 
aspirate, and usually so written. We do not 
know it in Yao or Mang’anja (which tongues 
reject even the aspirate), but, according 
to Taylor, it seems to occur in Swahili. In 
Sechuana go is the infinitive prefix corre- 
sponding to the ku or ukw which is almost 
universal elsewhere. Names of places in 
Sechuana-speaking districts, such as Mafeking, 
Shoshong, Kolobeng, &c., have at first an in- 
congruous look, heing contrary to the universal 
Bantu rule of vowel endings, but they are 
among the exceptions proving the rule. The 
locative ending variously written 7 or ng (the 
“ringing ng’’) corresponds,to the Zulu -eni (as 
in Ekubazeni, &c.), and that a final vowel is 
elided is proved by the accent, which falls on 
the final syllable, the rule of penultimate 
accentuation being otherwise without ex- 
ception. Kolobeng would correspond with the 
Zulu Engulubeni = (the place of) the pig. 
Among interesting points to notice in the 
noun classes is the repeated occurrence of li 
as a plural prefix—apparently corresponding 
to zi or izi (izim, izin) elsewhere, since in one 
ease it is the plural of the prefix se- (isi-, 
chi-), in another of lo- (ulu-), as lonad, a foot 
(Zulu a(lu)nyawo), plural linad (izinyawo). 
This example also shows that, whereas Zulu 
has generally shortened alu to wu, Sechuana 
has dropped the first uw, and (in accordance, 
apparently, witha general phonetic law—ef. go 
for ku) changed lu to lo. The little book 
seems admirably adapted to the needs of 
students, and as such we cordially recommend 
it. 

The Zulu version of Father Osborne’s The 
Children’s Faith (Ukukolwa) seems to be on 
the whole carefully and accurately done; but 
a more complete revision of the proofs would 
have got rid of a few clerical and printers’ 
errors. An instance is ‘‘ngezimbili’’ on p. 5, 
which (agreeing with amapiko) should obviously 
be ngamabili, as correctly givenin the previous 
line. 

Another translation we have receivedis The 
Peep of Day, rendered into Chinyanja from 
the Swahili version by one of the U.M.C.A. 
native teachers at Likoma. It is interesting 
to compare this with the quite independent 
Blantyre version (Edinburgh, 1895), the 
coincidences, in spite of dialectical and other 
differences, being sometimes surprisingly close, 
though the earlier one is somewhat abbreviated. 
We give a parallel passage as specimen from 
chap. v.:— 

Blantyre. 

Amitenga ali abwino 
opambana. A konda kwam- 
biri ndi Mulungu, ndipo 
amvera man ache onse. Ali 
ndi mapiko ndipo angate 
kuuluka msangamsanga. 


Mulungu atumiza iwo pansi 
pano kuti atisunge ife. 


Likoma, 

Malaika [this and some 
other theological terms are 
borrowed from Swahili] 
wabwino nditu. Wamkonda 
nditu§ Mulungu, asunga 
nditu lonche ilo anena. Wali 
ndi mapapiko, akoza kuuluka 
msanga. Mlungu awatuma 
kuno kutisunga ife. 


Both the dialects have points which may 
with advantage be contributed to the common 
stock when the language attains its literary 
development. Thus the northern possesses 
the useful word kw koza=to be able, in the 
absence of which the southern has to make 
shift with the subjunctive particle nga and 
the verb ku ta, to finish: as in sa ta ku gavira 
nchito yao-=‘‘they are not able to do their 
work’; lit. ‘they do not finish to do,’’ &c., 
or, in the above quotation, angate kuuluka, 
‘‘they may finish [te, subjunctive of ta] 
to fly,” i., ‘they can fly.” Kwambiri, 
again (‘‘ very, very much,’’ &c.) would save 
nditu (‘indeed ’’) from being worked to death 
at Likoma. In the south -mbiri (in its origin, 
perhaps, a collective noun, equivalent to 
‘¢ multitude’’ or the like) takes the place, as 
an adjective (ambiri, zambiri, &c.), of the 
northern -nyinji (Sw. -ingi); but its adverbial 
form is of wider application than kanyinji. 
Hala Goloi Mende Yiahu is the title of a 
‘¢ First Book in the Mende Language,’’ drawn 
up by J. J. Abayomi Cole for the benefit of 





‘‘the thousands of Mendes now populating: 
Freetown.’’ Mende (which is not identical 
with Mandingo) is included by Fr. Miiller in 
the northern section of the Atlantic sub- 
group of his ‘‘ Negro group’’—the ‘ Misch- 
negersprachen’”’ of Lepsius. It belongs to the: 
same group as the Vei. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Ix the ‘‘New Century Leaders Series ’” 
(Partridge & Co.) appears a volume by 
Mr. J. A. Hammerton entitled Lord Rosebery: 
—Imperialist. We do not know that Lord& 
Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain will entirely 
relish the company in which they find them- 
selves. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
hardly the kind of person that one thinks of 
as a twentieth-century leader, and the three 
other gentlemen who have a volume each out 
of the six advertised are three Nonconformist 
lights who are not among the most generally 
accepted leaders of even the Nonconformist 
communities, The volume on Lord Rosebery 
is filled with the usual eulogies, but contains 
rather more than the usual share of provoking 
little blunders. A most curious description: 
of the last Duke of Cleveland is contained in 
the words ‘‘who married Lord Rosebery’s- 
mother and was elevated to the peerage.’” 
The author is not an authority on titles, for he 
alludes to supposed differences between Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt in 2. 
sentence in which he names ‘‘ gossip which 
has brought his Lordship’s name and the 
baronet’s into collision.’”’ Sir William Har- 
ecourt’s knighthood is an unfortunate com- 
pulsory consequence of his once having held 
the oftice of Solicitor-General. It is now 
forgotten by the public how prolonged were- 
the efforts which he made to avoid the ‘ dis- 
grace’’; but at all events Sir William Har-- 
court has the satisfaction of knowing that it 
“dies with him.’’ The capital of New South 
Wales is twice misspelt—a curious error in 
these days of Imperialism, and in a book whicl» 
bears the title ‘‘ Imperialist.’’ Lord Rosebery 
undoubtedly showed considerable firmness im 
some portions of his career as _ minister,. 
notably in the Siam question; but it is 
amazing to us that Mr. Hammerton should 
adopt as the one instance of that quality ‘* the: 
question of the port of Batoum.”’ 

Mr. Georce SHEE publishes through Mr.. 
Grant Richards The Briton’s First Duty: the: 
Case for Conscription, a book which should be- 
studied by all who are interested in the pre— 
sent condition and the future of the defences. 
of the Empire. The early portion of the 
volume gave us the unfounded impression 
that Mr. Shee had not thought out his sub- 
ject, but he greatly improves as he goes on,. 
and we put down the book with the feeling: 
that he has given us the best statement which 
exists in favour of a conscript home army. Mr- 
Shee is right in saying that the majority of 
Englishmen labour under a delusion in thinking 
that we are stronger at this moment than we 
have ever been before, and he points out our 
weaknesses, mainly by means of quotation at 
length. It is perhaps unfortunate that im 
his preface he asks, in italics, whether we are: 
prepared to resist invasion, and somewhat sug- 
gests that he has not given attention to the 
naval side of the question. But as his book 
advances it becomes clear that he is not a 
partisan of the invasion school, and that what 
he wants to create is a very large army, under 
the name of militia, having a year’s service, 
and forming a vast reserve for war, while the 
comparatively small number of men needed for- 
the long-service force for India are to be ob-- 
tained by volunteering. Mr. Shee explains 
the nature of the breakdown in the recruiting 
system for the present mixed army, and his- 
book points plainly to separation between the 
home and the peace foreign-service foree. He 
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shows how much more our army costs at the 
present time per man than was formerly the 
ease, and proves that the cost will constantly 
inerease until it becomes intolerable. He 
quotes largely from a forgotten essay by the 
late Prof. Cairnes, the leading authority on 
tthe Irish land question, who is the father, if 
sve mistake not, of Capt. Cairnes, several of 
whose writings on the army we have recently 
weviewed. If Mr. Shee’s book, in the present 
state of excitement upon the question, should 
weach a second edition, we should strongly 
wecommend his leaving out his statements 
about invasion, not only in the preface, but 
tn the navy chapter. The suggestion that 
eonscription should be faced because the 
Channel may be blocked at either end by 
squadrons, which are to be sacrificed by the 
invader while he lands a large force from trans- 
ports in the middle, is highly disputable ; and 
supposing that Mr. Shee were right, it is by 
mo means established that land defence against 
such an invasion would be so cheap and effec- 
tive as additional naval defence. Imagine the 
havoe that would be produced in a fleet of 
transports by a large squadron of powerful 
<lestroyers! This is only one of the many 
suggestions by which the naval school can 
eneet Mr. Shee’s views. It is suflicient for his 
purpose that we need an army, and that upon 
the present system we year by year in- 
creasingly cease to obtain the army that we 
require, and have to lower the standard of 
weight and of chest measurement until it 
becomes clear that we are receiving only the 
sveedy boys of the great towns. 

We do not agree with Mr. Shee in thinking, 
as he appears to do, from the manner in which 
fhe quotes an opinion on the subject, that 
it is possible to contemplate our adopting a 
tive- power standard for our fleet, or else 
guarding by land forces against invasion 
aluring a coalition against us of five powers. 
Jt. is most unlikely that the United States 
svill ever fight us in a war in which Germany 
avill lead France and Russia against us. She 
is infinitely more likely to be neutral. And 
avith regard to Japan, as an island power she 
is more likely to be our ally. There is no 
snore reason for including Japan in the list of 
our five opponents than there would be for 
including Italy; probably less. We hold that 
ciaval preparation is the cheaper and more 
«<flective defence against invasion; and the 
author entirely fails to make out a case for 
preferring land preparation against that 
articular eventuality, He has not thoroughly 
«leared his mind upon this point. Where 
jie proposes ‘‘an immense reserve of 
anen’”’ he tells us that it ‘‘ would be espe- 
cially intended for Home Defence,’’ although 
jie puts at the end of his statement that it 
«vould fill up casualties in our foreign-service 
army in war and reinforce it. He would, 
‘indeed, obtain by his plan this ‘‘ immense re- 
-serve,”’ for he proposes that every able-bodied 
anan should serve for a year in the militia, or 
for eighteen months if enrolled for cavalry or 
-artillery. We do not ourselves believe that 
such a horde would be so useful to us as a 
smaller and more effective force, better trained 
znd equipped than a body consisting of mil- 
lions of men will ever be. For our foreign 
ypeace army the author proposes a clear Is. 4d. 
1 day pay. We imagine that while 1s. 10d. 
‘would probably bring a considerable increase 
-of recruits, Ils. 4d. would not suffice. The 
author suggests that exemption on religious 
grounds from his conscript army might be 
-given to Quakers, because there are few of 
them. But it is possible that this measure 
might be followed by an increase of that per- 
-suasion. It is, however, we admit, not impos- 
sible that if ever, under the stress of necessity, 
this country should adopt conscription for short 
service at home, exemption similar to that con- 
ferred on the conscientious objector under the 
Waccination Acts might be tried. The com- 





plete enforcement of any possible form of con- 
scription would yield vastly more men than we 
require. The discredit attaching to the de- 
claration of conscientious objection would, in 
the case of most young men, probably pre- 
vent the exemption from being made use of 
to any very large extent. There are a 
few little doubtful points in Mr. Shee’s 
volume. What he calls ‘“‘the old French 
system of tirer au sort’? is by no means 
‘‘extinct’’ in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The phrase is still used, and although the dis- 
advantage of a small number and theadvantage 
of a high number are infinitely less than in 
the past, yet there are distinctions, and those 
distinctions are determined by lot. It can 
hardly be said to be the case, as the author 
suggests, that France did not adopt the con- 
scription till after 1870. The conscription 
before 1870 was complete for an army of over 
300,000 men, and for a garde mobile and 
a sedentary National Guard behind that 
army which virtually took all the able- 
bodied males of the remainder of the popula- 
tion, The latter forces were not thoroughly 
organized, it is true; but we doubt whether 
Mr. Shee’s force in this country would be 
likely in time of peace to be more advanced in 
military preparation. A more important point 
is the author’s belief that a struggle is 
impending for the partition of South America 
among the European Powers. The resisting 
forces of the South American republics are by 
no means to be despised; and Germany, the 
Power evidently in the author’s mind, although 
she has hankerings after South American 
adventure, is not likely to face the local 
resistance with the certainty that the United 
States would prepare to attack her and would 
fall upon her at the worst moment for herself. 
Mr. Shee thinks that ‘‘no war has ever been 
carried on under such admirable medical 
arrangements’’ as our South African cam- 
paign. He can hardly be acquainted with the 
Prussian organization of the war of 1870. 
‘Mr. R. Robertson’’ is a mistake for Mr. 
E. Robertson, the late Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

The Literary Year-Book for 1901 (Allen) is 
a little late in its appearance, but the editor is 
to be congratulated on its contents. It seems 
likely to be of real use. The policy which 
makes for lists and summaries, and minimizes 
the advertisement of eminent or prominent 
authors (who generally get amply appreciated 
and photographed elsewhere by the time the 
year is over), is undoubtedly sound, The 
article on the drama is not so good as it might 
be. We notice that Mr. Street, not Mr. 
Stead, is the editor of the late Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s works. 


Vou. VIII. of the Anglo-Saxon Review, 
edited and published by Mrs. George Corn- 
wallis-West (49, Rupert Street), is radiant in 
red and gold, while its contents maintain a 
high level of interest. Mr. W. L. Courtney 
prints his clever little play ‘Gaston Bonnier,’ 
and John Oliver Hobbes declares that ‘‘ there 
are at present in England three authors who 
write dialogue with the poet’s feeling for 
rhythm...... three against the British nation— 
all scribbling!’’ Exaggeration seems neces- 
sary nowadays to the smart writer, but it is 
often too-stale to be effective. Mr. Gosse has 
aright to speak on judicious biography, and 
does so piquantly. Several other articles 
deserve attention, and the portraits are 
striking, if not so beautiful as usual. 


Messrs. Eyre & Sporriswoove have sent us 
a Common Prayer and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern prefaced by the memorial service for 
Her late Majesty. We cannot say that we 
admire the purple binding with a white 
wreath.—The Love Poems of Tennyson (Lane) 
is pretty, but there too the green print and 
purple decoration round it are a little trying 
to our taste.— Bleak House has appeared in the 





‘*New Century Library’’ (Nelson); and we 
notice with pleasure a second edition of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress clad in the blue of 
the Clarendon Press, a model style for English 
classics, This edition is well annotated, and 
also contains Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and 
Relation of his Imprisonment. 


AmonG the good things now available at 
sixpence are Malcolm, by Dr. Mac Donald 
(Newnes), and His Grace, by Mr. W. E. 
Norris (Methuen). 


WE have on our table Bye-gones relating to 
Wales and the Border Counties, 1899-1900, 
Jol. VI., New Series (Stock),—Cicero: Philip- 
pic II., edited by A, H. Alleroft (Clive),— 
Cities and Citizens, by the Author of ‘A 
Colony of Mercy’ (Horace Marshall),—Con- 
cerning Marriage, by the Rev. E. J. Hardy 
(Ward & Lock),—Chaplains at the Front, by 
O. S. Watkins (Partridge),—At Home with 
Tommy Atkins, by C. Beg (Gale & Polden), 
—Lady Wilmerding of Maison Rouge, by J. D. 
Craig, D.D. (Stock),—A Lesson for Life, by 
C. Rook (Ward & Lock),—Veronica Verdant, 
her Vanities, by M. Sandeman (Long),—Tales 
of Indian Chivalry, by M. Macmillan (Blackie), 
—Children of Hermes, by Hume Nisbet (Hurst 
& Blackett),—A Daughter of Patricians, by F. 
Clifford Smith (Fisher Unwin),—The Lone Star 
Rush, by E. Mitchell (Chatto & Windus),— 
Ballads of Down, by G. F. Savage-Armstrong 
(Longmans),—IJrish Leaves, Poems and Songs, 
by J. Robinson (Digby & Long),—A Life 
for Love, and other Poems, by J. A. Lang- 
ford, LL.D. (Simpkin),— Saint Nicholas I., 
by Jules Roy, translated by M. Maitland 
(Dueckworth),—Truth and Reality, by J. Smyth 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—First Steps in 
New Testament Greek, by J. A. Clapperton 
(C. H. Kelly),—Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, by G. T. Purves, D.D. (Smith & Elder), 
—Evening Thoughts, being Notes of a Threefold 
Pastorate, by the Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—and Laskaris, by 
A, Pfungst (Berlin, Diimmler). Among New 
Editions we have Popular Royalty, by A. H. 
Beavan (Low),—Memories of the Months, First 
Series, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
(Arnold),—Geology, by T.G. Bonney (S.P.C.K.), 
—Banks and their Customers, by H. Warren 
(Effingham Wilson),—St. Valentine’s Day, by 
S. Mackenzie-Kennedy (Burleigh),—and The 
Story of the Inter-University Boat Race, by 
W. Peacock (Grant Richards). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Banks (L. A.), Hidden Wells of Comfort, 8vo, 4/6 
Catholic Usages, So Called, by John Myre, cr. 8vo, 2/6 _ 
Deissmann (G. A.), Bible Studies, translated by A. Grieve, 
8vo, 9/ 
Macpherson (J.), A History of the Church in Scotland to 
the Present Day. roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Robinson (J. A.), Unity in Christ, and other Sermons, 


cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Marks (P. L.), The Principles of Planning, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Owen (H.), The Staffordshire Potter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Grogan (M.), Parodies, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Passing of Victoria: the Poets’ Tribute, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
White (I.), The Flowers of Lyle and Elegiac Verses, cr. 8vo, 

2/6 net. 


Music. 
Williams (C. F. A.), Handel, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Watt (W. A.), A Study of Social Morality, 8vo, 6/ 
History and Biography. 

Fenton (Mrs.), The Journal of, 1826-30, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Howells (W. D.), Literary Friends and Acquaintance, 10/6 
McCarthy (J. and J. H.), A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo, 12/ each. 
McCarthy (M. J. F.), Five Years in Ireland, 1895-1900, 7/6 
Sachs (KE. T.), The English Turf, roy. 8vo, 15/ 
Williams (J. F.), Harrow, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Wolsey (Cardinal), Life and Death of, edited by G. H. M. 

Simpson, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Geography and Travel. 
Bacon’s Portable Atlas of London and Suburbs, 8vo, 7/6 
Meakin (B.), The Land of the Moors, 8vo, 15/ 
Folk-lore. 

8t. Clair (G.), Myths of Greece Explained and Dated, 2 vols. 

8vo, 1 
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Philology. 
Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, a Translation into 
Modern English Prose, Introduction and Notes by 
J. R. C. Hall, illustrated, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Green (S. G ), A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew, 10,6 


Science. 
Bickerton (A. W.), The Romance of the Heavens, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Leaning (J.), Building Specifications, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Wanklyn (J. A.), Arsenic, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
General Literature, 
Allen (I.), A Varsity Man, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Anglo-Saxon Review, Vol. 8, imp. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Cities and Citizens, by the Author of ‘A Colony of Mercy,’ 
er. 8vo, 6/ 
Dickson (H.), The Black Wolf’s Breed, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gilroy (J.), Paisley Characters, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hill (Headon), The Sentence of the Court, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Holcombe (C.), The Real Chinese Question, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Jones (D. M.). A Soldier of the King, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Marriott (C.), The Column, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Meade (L. T.), The Secret of the Dead, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pugh (K.) and Burchett (G.), The Heritage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ranske (J. B.), Peasant Lasses, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sangster (M. E.), Winsome Womanhood, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Sutphen (Van T ), The Cardinal’s Rose, 8vo, 6/ 
Tarpey (J. T. K.), Idylls of the Fells, 12mo, 3/6 
Threlfall (T. R.), The Great Magician, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
White (H.), Mountains of Necessity, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Doren (A.), Studien aus der Florentiner Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, Vol. 1, 12m. 
Graud-Carteret (J.), L’Aiglon en Images, 3fr. 50. 
Lorgnet (P.), Les Maitres d’Aujourd’bui, 3fr. 50. 
Wincekler (H.), Altorientalische Forschungen, Part 2, Vol. 3, 
Section 2, 8m. 
Music. 
Molitor (R.), Die Nach-Tridentinische Choral-Reform zu 
Rom, Vol. 1, ém, 
Nibor (Y.), La Chanson des Cols Bleus, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Joél (K ), Philosophenwege, Ausblicke u. Riickblicke, 6m. ; 
=~ echte u, der Xenophontische Sokrates, Vol. 2, Part 2, 
m, 
History and Biography. 
Dorys (G.), Abdul-Hamid Intime, 3fr. 50. 
Haugwitz (Graf), Der Palatin, seine Geschichte u. seine 
Ruinen, 6m. 
Mercier (G.), L'Esprit Protestant, 1512-1900, 3fr. 50. 
Meyer (E.), Geschichte des Alterthums: Vol. 3, Das Perser- 
reich u. die Griechen, Part 1, 13m. 
Reinach (J ), Histoire de l’Affaire Dreyfus, 7fr. 
Roéhricht (R.), Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges, 6m. 


Philology. 
Bustamante (F. C ), Diccionario Espafiol-Francés, 17fr. 
— (L.), Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie, Vol. 1, 
m. 
Science, 

Gerber (P. H.), Atlas der Krankheiten der Nase, Part 1, 6m. 
Retzius (G.), Biologische Untersuchungen, neue Folge, 40m. 
General Literature. 

Cahu (T.), Les Dames de Kermor, 3fr. 50. 











NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PERIODS. 
It. 
LETTERS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN AND BEN JONSON. 

It is well known that Ben Jonson and Chap- 
man were very good friends. Jonson, in his 
conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, 
and elsewhere, speaks of Chapman with a warmth 
of praise which he seldom bestows on other con- 
temporary poets. Though there exists part of 
a satire on Jonson by Chapman which is more 
remarkable for its virulence than its wit, it 
seems probable that this was only a passing 
ebullition of spleen, and that Chapman appre- 
ciated and reciprocated his friend’s affection. 
It seems likely that they co-operated in writing 
more than one play, though the only one we 
know of was the comedy of ‘ Eastward Hoe,’ in 
which Marston also was concerned. The trouble 
which this play brought upon its authors is well 
known. For some humorous reflections upon 
the Scotch which it contained the authors— 
or rather, as I think, Chapman and Jonson 
only, Marston having succeeded in escaping 
arrest— werecommitted to prison, and threatened 
even with personal mutilation. 

In Chapman's manuscript there are no fewer 
than ten documents which, as I conceive, relate 
to these misfortunes, That is, they certainly 
relate to this affair, unless Jonson and Chap- 
man (as Gifford seems to think) underwent two 
Imprisonments together, owing to their having 
offended the authorities on two separate occasions. 
I find this difficult to believe, and shall try to 
show that the only imprisonment the two poets 
— together was on account of ‘ Eastward 

oe. 

Of the documents relating to this play, three 








are by Chapman and seven by Jonson. Of these 
ten one only has hitherto been known to exist. 
This was printed by Gifford inthe memoir which 
is prefixed to his edition of Jonson’s works. It 
was originally found by Dr. Birch among the 
Hatfield papers, where its presence is accounted 
for by the fact that it was addressed to the Earl 
of Salisbury. The version of it which is given 
in the Chapman manuscript differs slightly 
from the printed text—the chief difference, 
however, consisting only in the omission in the 
manuscript of a few words which appear in the 
printed text. 

With this rather long, but I hope not un- 
necessary prelude, we may now come to the 
newly discovered documents. The first of these 
is addressed 

To HIS MosT GRATIOUS MAJESTIE. 

Vouchsafe most Excellent Soveraigne to take 
mercifull notice of the submissive and amendfull 
sorrowes of your two most humble and prostrated 
subjects for your highnes displeasure : Geo: Chap- 
man and Ben Jhonson ; whose chief offences are but 
two clawses, and both of them not our owne ; much 
less the unnaturall issue of our offenceles intents : 
I hope your Majestie’s universall knowledge will 
daigne to remember: That all Authoritie in execu- 
tion of Justice especiallie respects the manners and 
lives of men commanded before it ; And accordinge 
to their general] actions censures anythinge that 
hath scapt them in perticular ; which cannot be so 
disproportionable that one being actuallie good, the 
other should be intentionallie ill ; if not intentionallie 
(howsoever it taay lie subject to construction) where 
the whole founte of our actions may be justified 
from beinge in this kind offensive; I hope the 
integrall partes will taste of the same loyall and 
dutifull order: which to aspire from your most 
Cesar-like Bountie (who conquered still to spare the 
conquered, and was glad of offences that he might 
forgive) In all dijection of never-inough itterated 
sorrowe for your high displeasure, and vowe of as 
much future delight as of your present anger; we 
cast our best parts at your highnes feete, and our 
worst to hell. GEORGE CHAPMAN, 
It will be seen from the above that the two 
poets both disclaim having had any part in the 
** two clawses ” which had given offence. This 
can only mean (as I think) that they cast the 
blame of them upon Marston, which would 
have been a mean thing to do had he been in 
custody with them. I cannot think so ill of 
either Chapman or Jonson as to suppose that 
they would have stooped to this, and therefore 
I can only infer that Marston had escaped 
arrest and was out of danger of suffering 
for his too free reflections upon the country- 
men of the king. Incidentally, also, this 
petition tends to prove that the play (which 
is nowhere named in any of the documents) 
must have been ‘Eastward Hoe,’ since three 
authors were evidently concerned in it. It may 
also be noted that Jonson, in his conversations 
with Drummond, hardly supports Chapman’s 
statement that the offence was none of his, for 
he states there, while exonerating himself, that 
Chapman and Marston had written it amongst 
them. 

I must own, however, that there is a diffi- 
culty in the way of accepting my opinion that 
Marston had escaped arrest. Drummond re- 
ports that Jonson told him that he ‘ voluntarily 
imprisoned himself with Chapman and Marston”; 
and of course that would settle the question, if 
we could rely upon the literal accuracy of Drum- 
mond’s reports of Jonson’s sayings. But I am 
so unwilling to believe that the two poets acted 
so ungenerously towards their collaborator, that 
I would rather think that Drummond made an 
error in this case in reporting Jonson’s words. 
Drummond very likely did not write down im- 
mediately his recollections of Jonson’s con- 
versations, and in the present case he may 
have made the mistake of saying that Jonson 
told him that Marston shared his and Chapman’s 
imprisonment, whereas all that Jonson really 
said was that Marston was the chief offender. 
If the reader will consider carefully the various 
documents quoted in the present paper, he will 
see that while Chapman and Jonson concur in 
casting the blame upon a third person, there is 





no hint in them that that person was suffering: 


with them. 

The second of the Chapman documents re- 
lating to ‘ Eastward Hoe’ is addressed to the- 
Lord Chamberlain, who was then acting, it 
appears, as the official licenser of plays. It is- 
as follows :— 

MOST WORTHELY HONORD. 

Of all the oversights for which I suffer none- 
repents me so much as that our unhappie booke: 
was presented without your Lordshippes allowance, 
for which we can plead nothinge by way of pardon :: 
but your Person so farr removed from our requirde 
attendance ; our play so much importun’de, and our’ 
cleere opinions, that nothinge it contain’d coul: 
worthely be held offensive ; and had your good! 
Lordshippe vouchsafte this addition of grace to: 
your late free bounties, to have heard our reasons- 
for our well wayd Opinions ; And the wordes truly 
related on which both they and our enemies Com-- 
plaints were grounded; I make no question but 
your Impartial Justice, wolde have stoode much 
further from their clamor then from _ our’ 
acquittall ; which indifferent favoure, if yet your re- 
less than Princelye respect of vertue shall please to 
bestowe on her poore observant, and commaunde- 
my Appearawnee ; I doubt not but the Tempest 
that hath dryven me into this wrackfull harbor wil) 
cleere with my Imnocence ; And withall the most 
sorrow inflicting wrath of his Excellent Majestie ;. 
which to my most humble and zealous affection is 
so much the more stormye, by how much some of* 
my obscured laboures have striv’d to aspire in stead 
therof his illustrate favoure : And shall not be the- 
least honor to his most Royall vertues. 

To the most worthy and honorable Protector of 


vertue : The Lord Chamberlain. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


This is followed in the manuscript by another- 
document, which also appears to have been: 
addressed to the Lord Chamberlain :— 


Notwithstandinge your lordshipps infinite free 
bountie hath pardon’d and grac’t when it might: 
justlie have punisht ; and remembered our poore 
reputations when our acknowledged dewties to your 
lordshippe might worthely seeme forgotten; yet 
since true honor delightes to encrease with encrease- 
of goodness; & that our habilities and healths- 
fainte under our yrcksome burthens ; we are with 
all humilitie enfore’t to solicite the propagation of 
your most noble favours to our present freedome 
And the rather since we heare from the Lora 
Dawbney, that his highnes hath remitted one ¢f ur- 
wholie to your Lo: favoure ; And that the other had 
still youre Lo: passinge noble remembrance for his- 
jointe libertie ; which his highnes selfe would not 
be displeas’d to allow ; And thus with all gratitude- 
admyringe youre no lesse then sacred respect to the- 
poore estate of vertue, never were our coules more: 
appropriate to the powers of our lives, then our” 
uttmost lives are consecrate to your noblest service... 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


These documents are followed by seven others- 
by Ben Jonson, all relating (as I have said) te- 
the troubles which ‘Eastward Hoe’ brought 
upon the two poets. Ido not propose to pub— 
lish all of them now, but only to make sucha se- 
lectionas may clearly show the conduct of Jonson. 
Most of his letters are without superscriptions, 
but one is addressed to the Earl of Pembroke, 
and another to the Earl of Montgomery. 
Another, we know from the copy of it printed 
in Gifford’s ‘Memoir of Jonson,’ was addresse 
to the Earl of Salisbury. The first letter is with- 
out the name of the person addressed :— 

Most HONORABLE LORD : 

Although Icannot but know your Lo: to he 
busied with far greater and higher affaires than to 
bave leysure to discend sodainelye on an estate sc- 
low and remov’d as myne ; yet since the cause is in 
us wholie mistaken (at least misconstrued) and that 
every noble and just man is bound to defend the- 
innocent, I doubt not but to finde your Lordshipp 
full of that woonted vertue and favoure wherewith 
you have ever abounded toward the truth, Au«! 
though the imprisonment itselfe can not but grieve: 
mee (in respect of his Majesties high displeasure, 
from wheuce it proceedes) yet the manner of it 
afflicts me more, being commytted hether, unexa- 
myned, nay unheard (a Rite not commonlie deny eh 
to the greatest offenders) and I made a guiltie man 
longe before I am one, or ever thought to bee : God,. 
I call to testimonye what my thoughts are, and ever 
have bene of his Majestie; & so may I thrive 
when he comes to be my Judge & wy Kinges as- 
they are most sincere: And I appeale to posteritie 
that will hereafter read and judge my writings- 
(though now neglected) whether it be possible b 
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should speak of his Majestie as I have done without 
the affection of a most zealous and good subject. 
It hath ever bene my destinye to be misreported 
and condemn‘d on the first tale ; but I hope there is 
an eare left for mee, and by your honor I hope it, 
who have alwaies bene frend to Justice; a vertue 
that Crownes youre Nobilitie. So with my most 
humble prayer of your Pardon, and all advanced 
wishes for your honor, I begin to know my dutie, 
which is to forbeare to trouble your Lo: till my 
languishinge estate may drawe free breath from your 
‘Comfortable worde. BEN JOHNSON. 


In the next letter I shall quote it will be seen 
that Jonson atlirms, as Chapman did, that the 
fault for which they had been committed was 
none of theirs, but that they were suffering for 
-other men’s licence—meaning by this, no doubt, 
that Marston and the players were to blame :— 


Most NOBLE EARLE: PEMBROKE. 
Neither am I or my cause so much unknowne to 

your Lordshippe, as it should drive mee to seeke a 
second meanes, or dispaire of this to your favoure. 
You have ever been free and noble to mee, and I 
doubt not the same proportion of your Bounties, if 
I can but answere it with preservation of my vertue 
and innocence; when I faile of those let me not 
onlye be abandon'd of you, but of men. The Anger 
-of the Kinge is death (saith the wise man) and in 
truth it is little lesse with mee and my frend, for it 
hath buried us quick. And though we know it onlie 
the propertie of men guiltie, and worthy of punish- 
ment to invoke Mercye; yet now it might relieve 
us, who have onlie our Fortunes made our fault ; 
and are indeede vexed for other men’s license. Most 
hoonor’d Earle, be hastie to our succoure ; And it 
shall be our care and studye not to have you repent 
the tymely benefit you do us; which we will ever 
gratefully receive and multiplye in our acknowledg- 
anent. BEN JOHNSON. 

The next letter to be quoted is addressed to a 
Jady. Who this was can only be a matter of 
-conjecture ; but I think that the opening para- 
-graph makes it probable that it was the Countess 
-of Rutland, of whom Jonson told Drummond 
that ‘‘she was nothing inferior to her Father, 
Sir P. Sidney, in poesie.” 

EXCELLENTEST OF LADIES, 
__, And most honord of the Graces, Muses, and mee; 
if it be nota sinne to prophane your free hand with 
prison polluted paper, I wolde entreate some little 
of youre ayde to the defence of my innocence, 
which is as cleare as this leafe was (before I staind 
it) of any thinge halfe-worthye of this violent in- 
iliction ; [ am commytted and with mee a worthy 
Fiend, one Mr. Chapman, a man, | can not say how 
known to your Ladishipp, but I am sure knowne to 
mee to honor you: and our offence a Play, so mis- 
taken, so misconstrued, so misapplied, as I do 
wonder whether their Ignorance or Impudence be 
most, who are our adversaries. It is now not dis- 
gutable, for we stand on uneven bases, and our 
cause so unequally carried, as we are without ex- 
amininge, without hearinge, or without any proofe 
but malicious Rumor, horried to bondage and 
fetters; The cause we understand to be the Kinges 
indignation, for which we are hartelye sorie, and 
the more by how much the less we have deserv’d it. 
What our sute is, the worthy employde Soliciter, 
and equall Adorer of youre vertues, can best enforme 
‘you. BEN JONSON. 

_ Upon reviewing the facts of the case in the 
dight of the new evidence which Chapman’s 
manuscript affords, I hold that it is certain that 
‘Chapman and Jonson sufiered only one im- 
prisonment together, and that ‘Eastward Hoe’ 
was the cause of it. The only ground Gifford 
had for supposing that the two poets suffered a 
second imprisonment was uiat Jonson, in his 
jetter to the Earl of Salisbury, speaks of a 
former error, ‘‘which yet is punished in me 
more with my shame than it was then in my 
bondage.” But this probably refers to the 
trouble which his ‘Sejanus’ brought upon him. 
Respecting this he told Drummond :— 

“Northampton was his mortall enemie. for beating, 

-on a St. George's day, one of his attenders : he was 
-called before the Councell for his Sejanus, and 
«aecused both of poperie and treason by him.” 
Mr. Fleay, in his ‘Chronicle of the English 
Drama,’ attempts to prove that ‘ Eastward Hoe’ 
was the first error and ‘Sejanus’ the second ; 
ut seeing that the latter was produced in 1603, 
and ‘ Eastward Hoe’ not till two years later, I 
must hold that mine is the more probable 
hy pothesis. Bertram Dose tt. 





THE WORD “ FRAIL.” 
March 23rd, 1901. 
Tue word ‘‘frail,’’ respecting which Prof. 
Skeat and Miss Betham-Edwards write to you, 
is used by Browning in ‘ The Bishop orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church ’ :— 
Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 
And corded up in a tight olive-frail. 
This seems worth mentioning, as the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary’ gives no instance from a standard 
writer later than Cowper's ‘ Iliad.’ 
R. GARNETT. 








THE TROUBADOURS. 
March 16th, 1901. 

As the owner of the book ‘ Histoire Litté- 
raire des Troubadours,’ a notice of which 
appeared in your paper of March 9th, may I 
be allowed to say that it seems to me highly 
probable that M. Barbeau, who copied the 
190 ‘‘mignatures’’ for M. de la Curne de 
Sainte Palaye, was, as you suppose, Jean Louis 
Barbeau de la Bruyére, who worked in France 
between 1759 and 1778? His connexion with 
this book, however, seems to be limited to 
this: that, he and M. Sainte Palaye being 
both members of the Academy of France, and 
probably friends, the miniatures were copied 
by M. Barbeau for M. Sainte Palaye from 
the Vatican MSS. in 1749. There seems to 
be no ground for supposing that M. Barbeau 
helped Gosselin, whose first connexion 
with the book seems to have been that 
he became possessed of it as a legacy from 
Madame Thyroux-d’Arconville, who died up- 
wards of fifty years after the miniatures were 
copied by M. Barbeau, viz., in 1805. 

Madame Thyroux-d’Areconville was _ herself 
an authoress of some note, who (according to 
Brunet) published ‘ L’Histoire de Francois II.’ 
in 1783, ‘ La Vie du Cardinal d’Ossat’ in 1771, 
and ‘La Vie de Marie de Medici’ in 1774. 
Not improbably she was assisted in such 
historical work by her distinguished relative 
M. Sainte Palaye. 

After careful comparison of the note, ‘* Faites 
par M. Barbeau, Pensionaire de 1’ Académie 
de France,’’ &c., and another note in the book 
descriptive of the miniatures, with a large 
number of original MSS. in my possession in 
the handwriting of M. Sainte Palaye, and 
intended for use by him in the publication of 
his great work ‘Le Glossaire Frangois,’ com- 
menced in 1756, I have no doubt that both 
notes are wholly in the handwriting of M. 
Sainte Palaye. The peculiarity of the capital 
letters P, T, V, A, leaves no doubt at all upon 
the subject. 

I am inclined to think that the “ beautiful 
book-plate’’ referred to in the notice was 
not improbably the gift of M. Sainte Palaye 
to his aunt Madame d’Arconville, together 
with the book and probably other books. In 
it a beautiful figure of Athene (Minerva) is 
represented as goddess of the sky. She is 
seated on the clouds that roll thickly beneath 
her, and so represents, in accordance with 
the old tradition, the clear transparent ether 
breaking in unveiled brilliancy through the 
clouds. 

With plumed helmet on her head, her left 
hand holding her lance and resting on her 
shield—on the upper rim of which are in- 
scribed the words, ‘‘ A M® d’Arconville’’ — 
the goddess looks down at four or five hooks 
floating amid the clouds at her feet, and points 
with the end of her lance to one of them—its 
title, ‘T. Tasso,’ is printed on the back. 
Another of these books that the goddess re- 
gards with fixed attention is entitled ‘ Milton's 
Poems.’ The other books have no titles at- 
tached. 

“°C, Eisen,’’ probably the well-known book 
illustrator of the time, made the design for the 
book-plate, and it was engraved by Louise La 
Douleceur. The goddess bears no gis with 
the Gorgon’s head. In oneof her most peace- 





ful moods she seems to tell us that she is the 
patron goddess of the poets, and with right 
hand expressively extended over the books 
she seems to say that they emanated from her, 
W. FLower. 








THE FIRST EDITION OF ‘THE PILGRIM’s 
PROGRESS.’ 

In last week’s Atheneum mention is made 
of a copy of the first edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ which is to be sold at Sotheby’s, 
with a portrait in it. This portrait surely 
must have been inserted after publication. 
There are now five copies of the first edition 
known in this country, and not one of them 
has a portrait. Capt. Holford’s copy is in 
the original binding, and is in almost as 
fresh a state as when it was published, and it 
shows no sign of a portrait having been ex- 
tracted. The third edition is generally held 
to be the first which was issued with a por- 
trait. 

It is to be hoped that the owner or the 
auctioneer will have some statement to make 
regarding this example, as hitherto it has 
been accepted as certain that the first edition 
was published with no portrait. It is curious 
to note how the five known copies of this rare 
book turned up at intervals during the last 
thirty years, whereas before this period Mr. 
Holford’s had reigned supreme as the only 
copy in existence. 

The first edition of the second part of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ is much more rare than 
the first, only two copies being known in 
this country. These were both bought in one 
lot, with other seventeenth-century books, by 
a fortunate collector, at a sale some fifteen 
years ago, for a few shillings. Till then it 
was considered extinct, the only known copy 
being an imperfect one in the Astor Library 
at New York. ELiior STock. 








MISS C. M. YONGE. 


MissCHAr.Lorre MAry YonGcEended her quiet 
life and industrious literary career on Sunday 
last, at Otterbourne, in Hampshire. She was in 
her seventy-eighth year, having been born in 
the above-mentioned village, the daughter of a 
county magistrate, in 1823. Her earliest serious 
work, which brought her immediate fame and 
justified her ambition for authorship, was ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’ published in 1853, Miss 
Mulock, afterwards Mrs. G. L. Craik, was born 
three years later than Miss Yonge, and her 
most noteworthy and successful story, ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ was produced, like the 
other, when its author was thirty years 
of age. For a considerable time after the 
middle of the nineteenth century these two 
writers of pure and purposeful character- 
fiction shared between them the advantage 
of being regarded as the best and most popular 
woman novelists in the domain to which their 
natural talent and circumstances had brought 
them. The Brontés were already known. 
‘ Jane Eyre ’—published, it may be remarked, 
in 1847, when Currer Bell was in her thirty- 
first year—had qualities and attractions very 
different from those which secured the success 
of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Miss Yonge was 
by breeding and persuasion a convinced High 
Churchwoman; she was in sympathy with the 
Tractarian movement, and the atmosphere of 
her first novel was determined by that fact. 
It was welcomed with delight by Anglicans, 
and probably had no slight effect in colouring 
the religious thought of a large number of novel- 
readers. The money which its author received 
for it enabled her to present Bishop Selwyn with 
his missionary steamer at a cost of 2,0001.; and 
three years later she gave the bishop a similar 
sum for a missionary college out of the pro- 
ceeds of ‘The Daisy Chain.’ She steadily 
maintained her good Churchmanship to the 
end of her life, and bore witness to it both as 
an author and asa zealous parishioner. When 
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she was not writing fiction, she took by pre- 
ference the biographies of missionaries or 
religious enthusiasts, either in long efforts 
such as her ‘ Life of John Coleridge Patteson,' 
or in shorter works like ‘ John Keble’s 
Parishes’ and ‘The Patriots of Palestine,’ or 
in articles for the Monthly Packet. She 
prided herself greatly on having edited this 
High Church magazine—in which many of her 
stories appeared—for thirty years. Always 
happy in her village home, with her earned 
eompetence, amid the daily routine of her 
religion and her charities, and adding to 
the joys of appreciated work those of a domestic 
counsellor and a student of natural history, 
she realized that combination of regular con- 
genial occupation and unruffled simplicity of 
mind which has been said to be amongst the 
best guarantees of a healthy old age. Two or 
three years ago her admirers in Winchester 
and elsewhere subscribed to the foundation of 
a scholarship for girls, in order to commemorate 
her name and as a testimony to her long ser- 
vices to pure literature. On the whole, it may 
be said that Charlotte Yonge well deserved 
her reputation. Her books appealed to all 
sorts and conditions of men, including some 
excellent and critical judges; her matter was 
sober and accurate, and her style was lucid, 
and, if not brilliant in any way, unstrained. In 
addition to the works above mentioned, Miss 
Yonge wrote ‘ The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,’ 
‘The Chaplet of Pearls,’ ‘The Lances of Lyn- 
wood,’ ‘The Little Duke,’ ‘The Young Step- 
mother,’ ‘Cameos from English History ’—the 
ninth series of which appeared in 1899— 
‘Christian Names: their History and Deriva- 
tion,’ a ‘ Universal History for Young People,’ 
with many others, 








Litetarp Possip. 

Unver the title ‘ Yeoman Service; being 
the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial 
Yeomanry Officer,’ Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. will publish immediately the experiences 
of Lady Maud Rolleston, who accom- 
panied her husband, Lieut.- Col. Lance- 
lot Rolleston, the Hon. Colonel of the 
South Notts Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry, to 
South Africa, and was for some time in 
charge of a convalescent hospital at Kim- 
berley before going to the front to nurse 
her wounded husband. The author had 
exceptional opportunities of conversation 
with leading officials, British and Boer, and 
of meeting many of the figures now promi- 
nent on the South African stage, and her 
diary is plentifully besprinkled with anec- 
dotes. A portrait of Piet de Wet forms the 
frontispiece to the volume, which will also 
contain a portrait of a group of conya- 
lescents. 


Messrs. Macmituan & Co. will publish in 
a few days‘A Year in China, 1899-1900,’ 
by Mr. Clive Bigham, C.M.G., late Attaché 
to H.M. Legation at Peking. In the eigh- 
teen months from April, 1899, Mr. Bigham 
travelled close on 10,000 miles in the 
Chinese Empire, pushing up the Yangtze to 
the frontier of Tibet, and traversing both 
Manchuria and Corea. All this he de- 
scribes, but the most interesting chapters 
are the last, which tell the story of Admiral 
Seymour’s relief expedition from Tientsin— 
a very inadequately known episode, in 
which Mr. Bigham took part—the fighting 
being on the whole severer than any ex- 
perienced elsewhere in that year. They 
also give some notion of the Russian cam- 
paign on the Amur and of the trans- 
Siberian railway. 





Macmillan’s Magazine opens with an 
anonymous article called ‘Literature and 
Democracy,’ which finds that the literary 
progress of the Victorian era does not 
match the advance of the same epoch in the 
practical and material aspects of life. In 
‘The Man in the Ranks,’ by ‘‘One who 
has Served,” the prospects of recruiting are 
considered when ‘the present patriotic 
fervour is no longer so potent.’ ‘In the 
Advance,’ by Mr. Ernest Dawson, of Lums- 
den’s Horse, gives his experiences with the 
mounted infantry and his sensations under 
fire, especially when retiring for strategic 
reasons. Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes on 
‘The Secret of Ireland.’ There is an article 
on ‘ Book- Hunting,’ by H. T.S., and by Mr. 
George Bizet on ‘The Census-Schedule.’ 
Mr. Etty continues his ‘Studies in Shake- 
speare’s History’ with an examination of 
‘Henry VIII.’; and in ‘The Island of the 
Current’ Mr. Charles Edwardes describes a 
visit to the Welsh island of Bardsey. ‘The 
Sinner and the Problem’ is concluded, and 
there is an anonymous and somewhat grim 
story called ‘Scarning House.’ 

Tue third volume of Dr. Beattie Crozier’s 
‘History of Intellectual Development’ is 
now in the press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Longman some time in May. It 
deals entirely with ‘Practical Statesmanship,’ 
and contains detailed schemes of political 
reconstruction, for England, France, and 
America respectively, for the twentieth 
century, founded on the evolution of civiliza- 
tion in general and of each of these 
countries in particular. 

Tue second volume is at present occupy- 
ing the author’s attention, and he hopes to 
have it ready in about a year. 

An autobiography of the late Prof. W. 
Garden Blaikie, of the New College, Edin- 
burgh, is announced for publication shortly. 
The manuscript was left in a fairly com- 
plete state by the professor, and it is now 
being edited by Dr. Norman Walker, who 
will add achapter to the original. Dr. 
Blaikie, we understand, describes his ex- 
periences as a professor and a literary man 
at some length; and as he lived a long 
and busy life, the autobiography should 
prove interesting. Mr. W. B. Blaikie, of 
the firm of T. & A. Constable, to whom we 
referred in this column last week, is a son of 
the late professor. 

Next week Mr. Fisher Unwin will issue 
for the first time from his office the Revue de 
Paris. Sir Charles Dilke contributes a paper 
on the British army. From the pen of 
M. Billot, formerly French Ambassador 
at Rome, there is an article on ‘ The 
History of the Triple Alliance’; and the 
number contains also a long story by 
Henri de Regnier, entitled ‘ The Rival.’ 

Mr. HetneMann announces for early pub- 
lication a new novel, entitled ‘Jack Ray- 
mond,’ by the author of ‘ The Gadfly,’ since 
the appearance of which in 1897 no other 
book has been published from the same pen. 
E. L. Voynich, the writer, has been often 
taken for a man, but is, as a matter of fact, 
the wife of the Mr. Voynich we refer to 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Herpert Vivian promises, in his 
Rambler after Johnson’s form, a number of 
things, including a free criticism even of 
the idols of the hour :— 





‘*a return to those literary graces which John- 
son adorned in the Rambler and Disraeli on the 
hustings; an apotheosis of brevity, which an 
hurried age has contrived to disembody from 
wit ; above all, a reverence for old ideals and a 
contempt for the superstitions of Democracy.” 
Is it necessary to ‘‘adorn”’ a literary grace? 
Doubtless the free criticism will be good for 
the immortal reputations which last for 
three months. But is not brevity demo- 
cratic, and fatal to Johnsonian epigram and 
old ideals ? 

In the April Zemple Bar Dr. Salmon dis- 
cusses the charm of Jane Austen. A paper 
based on Wesley’s ‘Journals’ treats of the 
great preacher from a literary point of view, 
while ‘Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire’ 
introduces the supposed originals of Dog- 
berry and Verges. ‘On the Side of the 
Angels’ (the conversion of a coquette); a 
character study in humble life called ‘ Miss 
Bolt’; ‘ Festina Lente,’ an Indian episode ; 
and the conclusion of ‘Mademoiselle’s 
Romance,’ in addition to the serials, furnish 
a liberal supply of fiction. 

Tue third volume of the ‘Calendar of 
Inner Temple Records,’ edited by Mr. 
Inderwick, K.C., and covering the years 
from 1660 to 1714, will shortly be published. 
It is not proposed to continue the work any 
further at present. If the subsequent 
period commencing with the Hanoverian 
dynasty is at any time issued, it will form a 
second series. 

Tue missing MS. of Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ which Tyrwhitt called ‘‘ Askew 
1” has at last been identified with the 
Ingilby MS. lately belonging to Sir Henry 
Ingilby, Bart., of Ripley Castle, and now 
to Mr. Lawrence H. Hodson, of Comp- 
ton Hall, near Wolverhampton. When 
taking a hurried sketch of the contents of 
this MS., Dr. Furnivall noticed that it con- 
tained, at the end of the ‘Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale,’ the altered line 
Seide vnto the nonne [instead of another] as ye shal 

heere, 
and then “the six forged lines” added to 
make a link between that tale and the 
‘Nun’sTale,’ which belongs toanothergroup, 
namely :— 

Madame, and I dorste, I wolde you pray 

To telle a Tale in fortheringe of our way. 

Than mighté ye do vnto vs grete ese. 

“ Gladly, sire,” quoth she, ‘‘so that I might plese 
You and this worthy company ;” 

And began hire tale riht thus ful sobrely. 

Dr. Furnivall accordingly suggested to Miss 
Constance Belliss, Mr. Hodson’s librarian, 
that this Ingilby MS. might be the missing 
Askew 1, and asked her to compare Tyr- 
whitt’s collations of that MS. with the 
Ingilby. She did so, and found that all 
the Askew 1 readings were in the Ingilby 
MS. Little doubt, then, can exist that the 
two MSS. are one and the same. The 
point is of special interest to the persons 
concerned; for as Mr. Hodson’s other 
paper MS.— unknown to Tyrwhitt and 
all but a few Chaucer students—also con- 
tains these six forged lines, and the altera- 
tion of “another” into “the nonne,” 
Dr. Furnivall thought it might be Askew 1, 
and about midnight on November 18th 
suggested that Miss Belliss should test it 
with Tyrwhitt’s collations next day. This 
was agreed on, and the party separated for 
bed. But the enthusiastic young librarian 
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was not going to leave a point like that 
unsettled for ten hours. So she stole 
quietly downstairs, found that the Tyrwhitt 
collations did not agree with the Hodson 
MS. readings, and next morning an- 
nounced that therefore the Hodson MS. 
was not Askew 1. The only other MS. 
known to contain the above change and 
lines, Askew 2, is in the British Museum. 
Mr. Hodson and Mr. Fenwick of Chelten- 
ham are now the only men in the world 
who own three MSS. of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ apiece. 


Mr. Voynicu, of Soho Square, whose first 
catalogue of old books contained fifty-two 
volumes hunted up by him on the Continent, 
and never before described —the British 
Museum at once bought them all—has now 
followed the late Henry Bradshaw in cutting 
up old bindings, to find rare proofs used in 
making the covers. He has discovered, 
among others, five of special interest: 
(1) An undescribed ‘ Declaration of 
Charles II. on Liberty of Conscience,’ 
1672, in Spanish, printed at Madrid, of 
which no copy is in the British Museum. 
(2) Two vellum leaves of proof-sheets of 
Thomas Aquinas, printed by Schéffer alone 
at Maintz, on March 6th, 1467 (see Hain 
*1459, Proctor *83). (3) Two copies of an 
indulgence which mentions as criminal the 
forgery of bulls. These also are proof- 
sheets, as the initials, abbreviations, and 
typographical errors differ in the copies. 
For instance, in one “per dictas littteras”’ 
has become ‘“‘per dictas litteras” in the 
other. These sheets are of Venice, 1512; 
and Mr. Voynich has found six copies of the 
same indulgence in a French stamped bind- 
ing done about 1515. (4) A Polish frag- 
ment of four pages and two woodcuts of 
Opet’s ‘ Life of Christ by St. Bonaventura,’ 
of which at least seven editions were issued 
before 1550, and to none of these do Mr. 
Voynich’s leaves belong; they were found 
by Mr. Robert Steele inside the binding of 
a copy of Quintilian, with several pieces of 
tracts by Luther and Erasmus and a wood- 
cut border from a design by Holbein. 
(5) About eighty complete leaves of an early 
Gerson, from a Spanish binding. 


Mr. Passmore Epwarps has generously 
offered to found at Oxford a scholarship of 
50/. a year for the comparative study of the 
English and classical literatures. Mr. 
Edwards shares Mr. Churton Oollins’s 
views on the importance of this subject, 
and thinks that sufficient attention has not 
been hitherto given to it in the English 
School at Oxford. The University authori- 
ties have accepted Mr. Passmore Edwards’s 
endowment. The terms of the scholarship 
examination will be announced in due 
course. 


Pror. Skear has chosen a good subject 
for his paper in May at the anniversary 
meeting of the Philological Society, ‘The 
Influence of Norman Pronunciation on 
that of Middle English.” He says the 
reason why the Anglo-Saxon fithel was 
changed to “fiddle” was that the Norman 
gentry (who employed musicians) could not 
pronounce our ¢h. They also could not 
pronounce our guttural gh or our whistling 
wh at the beginnings of words, and we do 
not doubt that the lovely ladies whose red 
lips read romances, as the old poet says, 





from the first rejected the harsh provincial | 
gurgles and sharp whistlings of the poorer | 
Saxons, and that the scribes who wrote 
briht, liht, wite, for “bright,” “light,” 
‘“‘white,” in the fifteenth century represented 
the then sound of the words, like our own. 
Capgrave in his ‘Chronicle’ has not one gh, 
except where in one instance a later hand 
has written ‘‘ wright”’ over an erasure. 


Tue Central Committee of the Inter- 
national Associations of the Press, sitting at 
Paris on the 19th and 20th inst., finally 
decided to decline the invitations to hold 
the next Congress of the Press either at 
Glasgow, as guests of the municipality, or 
at Berlin. The reason for both refusals 
was the same, namely, the difficulty of trans- 
porting so large a body of representatives of 
associations from all parts of the Continent, 
and largely from Southern Europe, to 
either of the distant northerly cities which 
so courteously offered hospitality to the 
Congress. It was proposed that the annual 
meeting should be held this year at some 
country place, if possiblein Central Europe, 
where rural quiet rather than civic /étes 
could be aimed at, at least during the days 
that the Congress was actually at work. 


Eacn delegate to the Paris Congress of 
the Press of 1900 has received a medal 
designed by the late well-known engraver 
M. Dupuy, and executed by the authorities 
at the Mint of France, by whose official 
courtesy it was presented. The medals 
bear in relief delicate allegorical figures 
of Fame and Industry: those given to dele- 
gates are in silver, and to presidents and 
secretaries of associations in silver gilt. 


Arcupgacon D. R. Tuomas, of St. Asaph, 
has ready for the press a transcript from a 
sixteenth-century Welsh version by Bishop 
Richard Davies of the Epistles to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon, discovered some ten 
years ago in an autograph MS. belonging 
to Mr. P. B. Davies-Cooke, of Gwysaney. 
The corresponding text of the New Testa- 
ment of 1567 (commonly known as Sales- 
bury’s Testament), of which this version 
was probably a revision, will be printed in 
parallel columns; and the work, which will 
be issued from the Caxton Press, Oswestry, 
to subscribers only, will also contain bio- 
graphies cf Bishop Davies and his colla- 
borator, William Salesbury, and a chapter 
dealing with some early translations of the 
Scriptures into Welsh. The volume will be 
illustrated with facsimiles of the MS. and 
with reproductions of the title-pages of three 
of the earliest printed books in Welsh. 


Wirn the forthcoming April number the 
Public School Magazine, which is now in its 
seventh volume, passes into the hands of 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, under whose auspices 
it will in future be published. Mr. A. E. 
Johnson will continue to act as editor, and 
the magazine will retain its present 
position of being the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to matters of interest to 
the public schools. 


Tue Lorp Mayor will preside at the 
festival dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevo- 
lent Institution, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
June. By his desire the dinner will take 
place at Stationers’ Hall. A special appeal 
will be made to increase the Victoria pen- 





sions. 


Dickens collectors should be glad of the 
opportunity afforded them by Mr. F. G, 
Kitton, of St. Albans, of acquiring the re- 
print of the very scarce pamphlet by Mrs, 
Seymour, purporting to give an account of 
the origin of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Mrs, 
Seymour describes herself on the title-page 
as the ‘“‘ widow of the distinguished artist. 
who originated the work,” and in his intro- 
duction to the brochure Mr. Kitton shows 
the absurdity of her statements. Only two 
copies of the pamphlet itself are in exist- 
ence, and the reprint, of which but fifty 
impressions have been struck off, is likely 
to become rare too. 

Some interesting prices for first editions 
of American authors have been realized at 
various sales in New York during the last 
few weeks. Three of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
works may be specially named : ‘Fanshawe,’ 
1828, 410 dollars; ‘ Peter Parley’s Universal 
History,’ 1837, 100 dollars ; and ‘ Celestial 
Railroad,’ 1848, 124 dollars. Longfellow’s 
‘Outre Mer,’ 1833, in original parts, paper 
covers, of which no similar copy is known, 
fetched 310 dollars ; Lowell’s ‘ Commemora- 
tive Odes,’ 1865, 220 dollars ; and Whittier’s 
‘Moll Pitcher,’ 200 dollars. A copy of 
FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat,’ 1859, first edition, 
brought 260 dollars, the first example sold 
at auction in the United States; and a copy 
of Ruskin’s ‘ Poems,’ 1851, in the original 
purple cloth, 330 dollars. 


Tux directors of the Authors’ Club wiil be 
able to present a very satisfactory balance- 
sheet at the annual meeting. For the first 
time since the Club has had a home of its 
own there is a surplus on the working of 
the year. 


WE hear from Hamburg that a movement 
is on foot to introduce there the English 
system of University Extension lectures. It 
is hoped that an institute may be established 
on Toynbee Hall lines. 


A. A. Kostow, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Kieff, whose death at 
St. Petersburg in his seventieth year is re- 
ported, was long notable as a literary 
mediator between Russian and German 
thinkers. He was the autbor of a series 
of works upon German philosophers, as 
Kant, Hartmann, and Diihring. He also 
translated Hartmann’s ‘ Philosophie des 
Unbewussten’ into Russian. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
the most interest to our readers this week 
are: Code of Regulations for Day Schools, 
Scotland, with Appendixes (4d.); Reports 
of the Boards of Visitors on the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich (1d.), and on the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Lectures on the Iamar Theory. By John Couch 
Adams, late Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by R. A. Sampson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Durham. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—These lectures form 
a part of the second volume of the ‘ Collected 
Scientific Papers’ of the late Prof. Adams ; but 
the wide interest attaching to the lunar problem 
is considered to make it desirable to issue them 
as a separate publication, which the author had 
in fact contemplated doing himself; but his 
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death in January, 1892, left several of his plans 
unfinished. No pains, Prof. Sampson assures 
us, have been spared to present the material 
properly, but it is unavoidable that it should 
appear from the hands of an editor in a less per- 
fect form than if it had been brought out by the 
author. Yet, after allowing for this disadvantage, 
it is thought that those best qualified to judge will 
deem it fully worthy of Adams’s great name. 
Much of his work was devoted to the most 
thorny parts of mathematical astronomy, and of 
these none is more difficult than the lunar theory 
and the calculations connected with it, which 
led Plana, the great mathematician of Turin, to 
remark once to Sir George Airy (who left his 
work on it incomplete), ‘‘Quelquefois, mon- 
sieur, ces calculs me font presque perdre la 
téte.” Adams did not attempt to treat the 
theory as a whole, but his work threw light upon 
several portions, and will be of great value to 
succeeding investigators, Prof. Sampson has 
done well to place it before astronomers as a 
separate publication. 


Thomas Hariot, the Mathematician, the Philo- 
sopher, and the Scholar, By Henry Stevens, of 
Vermont. (Privately printed.)—This dainty 
volume, printed at the Chiswick Press, was 
originally intended as an introduction to Hariot’s 
‘Briefe and True Report of the New Foundland 
of Virginia,’ London, 1588, one of the reprints 
which the late Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, 
proposed should be issued by the still-born 
Hercules Club, an association projected by him 
in 1877 with the object of prosecuting a tho- 
roughly independent research into the materials 
of early Anglo-American history and literature. 
The author, however, in the course of his re- 
searches, brought to light a mass of new and 
contemporary evidence, and not being willing 
to throw this aside, he found his bibliographical 
essay grew into a ‘*‘ biography of a philosopher 
and man of science with extraordinary sur- 
roundings.” Among the materials now published 
for the first time are Hariot’s last will and 
testament, discovered in the Archdeaconry 
Court of London, and the whole of the letter 
a fragment of which had been discovered by 
Zach at Petworth in 1774. This letter, dated 
June 21st, 1610, was not written by the Duke 
of Northumberland, as supposed by Zach, but 
by Sir William Lower, of Travent, one of 
Hariot’s friends and disciples. These new docu- 
ments are sufficient, in the author’s opinion, 
“‘to considerably modify our general estimate of 
Hariot’s life and character, and to raise him to 
the pre-eminence of being one of the foremost 
scholars of his age, not alone of England, but 
of the world.” This seems to us an exaggera- 
tion, for these documents leave Hariot pretty 
much where he was before: one of the most 
eminent and versatile scientific men of his age, 
but by no means the equal of a Kepler or a 
Galileo, his contemporaries. He certainly was 
not the “inventor” of the telescope, as the 
author is inclined to believe, for that instrument 
was “patented” in Holland at least a year 
before Hariot directed it to the heavens; and 
Galileo a him in the discovery of 
Jupiter's satellites and of the spots on the sun. 
On the other hand, we share the author’s hope 
that the ‘‘ dormant materials” at Petworth and 
in the British Museum, which have never been 
thoroughly sifted, ‘‘may attract the attention 
of some historian to give them a thorough 
scientific scrutiny and ‘pen their doctrine.’ ” 
Meanwhile we feel indebted to Mr. Henry N. 
Stevens, the son and literary executor of the 
author, for having given publicity to this highly 
interesting biography, and we trust that it will 
be followed by other posthumous works of his 
father, which we understand were ready for the 
— or nearly so, at the time of his death in 











SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—March 21.—Sir W. Huggins, President, 
in the chair.—The Croonian Lecture, ‘Studies in 
Visual Sensation,’ was delivered by Prof. C. Lloyd 
Morgan. 





BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 20.— Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.— 
Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, read some notes of a 
discovery made at Lancaster on the 13th inst., com- 
municated by Mr. T. Cann Hughes. The discovery 
consists of two urns, probably Saxon. The larger 
was in a fragmentary condition, but the smaller is 
intact. They are both of imperfectly dried clay of 
a reddish colour, and bear handmarkings. No ashes 
or coins were found. The ura and the fragments 
have been deposited in the museum in the Storey 
Institute, together with a tracing showing the 
exact spot where they were found. The locality, at 
the junction of Alfred and De Vitré Streets, is quite 
anew one, not at allin the centre of the town, but 
not far from the site of a former monastic establish- 
ment. The fiad is not otherwise important.—With 
reference to the recent Chaucer quincentenary, the 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma read an interesting 
paper upon ‘Chaucer as_ illustrating English 
Medizval Life. He said there were three great 
lights illustrating medixval English life—Wycliffe, 
Chaucer, and ‘ Piers Ploughman.’ The first takes 
the clerical standpoint, as a sort of English Savona- 
ro'a, denouncing the vice, dissipation, and coarse- 
ness of the upper classes in Church and State in the 
days of Richard IL. and suggesting the reforms 
which in his opinion were necessary. Chaucer 
takes the more congenial lay view of a satirist and 
poet. ‘Piers Ploughman’ raises a jeremiad against 
medieval defects and shortcomings, but in 
the allegorical mode so fashionable at the 
time. There are many points in which the per- 
sonality of Chaucer resembles that of Dickens: 
both are humourists, both have a hearty hatred of 
humbug and hypocrisy, both stoop to depict the 
poor and the ignorant and vulgar, and both have 
vast powers of description. Chaucer, however, rises 
to a higher stage of elegance of description, and his 
imagination is of a far more gorgeous kind than 
that of Dickens. In Chaucer we have both the light 
and shadow of medieval England. We see tourna- 
ments and pageants, fine knights and ladies in 
baronial halls, the rough middle-class burgher, the 
artisan in his rude humble home, and the peasant 
emerging from barbarism. The people of Eagland 
have not really changed much since Chaucer's day, 
the majority of the personages in the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ being still met with to-day. The author con- 
sidered that an historic lesson was to be learnt from 
the fact that, although costumes, habits, and fashions 
might differ, the “John Bull” of the end of the 
fourteenth century was very like his descendant of 
the end of the nineteenth. He wished that that fact 
could be more enforced in history lessons in schools. 
—An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Major Frere, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Compton, Mr. 
Patrick, and the Chairman took part. 





NuMISMATIC.—March 21.—Sir H. H. Howorth, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. C. K. Henderson was 
elected a Member.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited 
a series of pennies of Henry [. showing with one 
exception all the types used during his reign.—Mr. 
F. A. Walters showed a half-groat struck at York by 
Archbishop Bainbridge, and a half-groat and a 

enny of Canterbury issued by Archbishop Ware- 
~— All the coins belonged to the first issue of 
Henry VIII.—Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a crown, half- 
crown, shilling;and fourpence of the Irish Inchiquin 
money ; @ Dublin crown of the same period, and two 
siege-piece shillings of Colchester,—and Mr. J. E. 
Pritchard a square Bristol farthing of the sixteenth 
century.— Mr. Grueber read a paper, by M. A. Blanchet 
and himself, on ‘ Treasure Trove, its Laws and Cus- 
toms.’ M. Blanchet gave an account of the law of 
treasure trove during Roman imperial times in Italy, 
and ata more recent date in France. In the latter 
case he pointed out that customary rights in many 
districts invalidated any claim of the sovereign to 
treasure trove. On the other hand, Mr. Grueber 
showed that, unless by special grant, the Crown had 
never relaxed its privilege, and as evidence referred 
to the laws of Edward the Confessor, William I.,and 
Henry I., and to permissions to seek for treasure 
specially granted in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. Grueber also referred 
to the recent regulation of H.M. Treasury under 
which, minus a slight percentage, finders not only 
are awarded the coins and objects not required for 
the national institutions, but also the antiquarian 
value of such as may be retained. 





ZOOLOGICAL. — March 19.—Dr. H. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Sclater exhibited and made 
remarks on some specimens of mammals from the 
Protectorate of Uganda recently received from Sir 


Harry Johnston, Amongst them were a skin and 
bones of a chimpanzee, which, so far as was known, 
was the only complete specimen of this ape that had 
reached this country from Eastern Africa. Other 
interesting objects in the collection were flat skins 
of two apparently new antelopes of the genera Cobus 
and Cephalophus. Mr. Sclater also laid upon the 
table a small case of Lepidoptera collected in St. 
Lucia by Major A. H. Cowie.—Mr. Tegetmeier exhi- 
bited a very fine head of the sable antelope (fippo- 
tragus niger) from Barotseland.—A_ communication 
was read from Dr. G. Stewardson Brady containing 
descriptions of a collection of Ostracoda belonging 
to the Zoological Museum at Copenhagen, most of 
the species represented in it being new to science. 
Thecollection was very varied in character,embracing 
examples of both marine and freshwater species 
from widely different localities. A new species 
belonging to the Halocypridx, from a North 
Atlantic plankton collection made by Dr. G. Murray, 
was also described in this paper. — Dr. C. I 

Forsyth Major read a paper on Lemur mongoz 
and Lemur rubriventer, in which he pointed out 
that the species of lemur which was generally 
called Lemur mongoz had absolutely nothing to do 
with the Linnean species of that name, which 
had been based on the description and figure of 
Edwards in his ‘Gleanings.’ The only ascertained 
localities in which the true Lemur mongoz, L., 
occurred were the neighbourhood of Bembatoka 
Bay (north-west coast of Madagascar) and the two 
islands Anjuan and Mohilla of the Comoro Group. 
The earliest available name for the usually so- 
called Lemur mongoz—a very variable species, 
spread over a great part of Madagascar—seemed 
to be Lemur fuscus, E. Geoffr, The two species, as 
indeed were all the species of the genus, were easily 
distinguishable by the characters of their skulls. 
Dr. Major also showed that Lemur rubriventer, 
I. Geoffr. (of which Prosimia rufipes, Gray, 
was a synonym), was not, as had been  sup- 
posed, the female form of ZL. nigerrimus, Scl., 
but a very well-marked species. A peculiar feature 

of the skull was ahuge pneumatic cavity in the pala- 
tal, which invaded the whole bottom of the orbit.— 
A communication was read from Mr. P. Cameron 

containing an account of the Hymenoptera col- 
lected in New Britain by Dr. A. Willey. Owing to 

the fact of the locality having been but little 

explored previously, most of the specimens repre- 

sented in the collection belonged to new species. — 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger described four new species of 

freshwater fishes discovered by Mr. F. W. Styan at 

Ningpo. under the names Crossochilus styani, Gobio 

nummifer, Opsariichthys acanthogenys, and Homa- 

losoma stenosoma.—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a note 

upon Garnett’s galago (Galago garnetti), in which 

he pointed out that a spiny structure nearly similar 

to that previously described on the wrist of Hapa- 

lemur griseus was also present on the hind foot of 

this animal. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 20.—Mr. G. H. Ver- 
rall, V.P.,in the chair.—Mr, oa, Gardner, 
Mr. F. Hopson, Dr. C. A. Ledoux, Mr, C. P. Pickett, 
Mr. W. G. Smith, Mr. G. A. Waterbouse, Mr. H. H. 
Whyman, and Mr. F. C. Woodforde, were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. C. J. Watkins sent for exhibition a 
series of larch twigs illustrating the winter con- 
dition of Coleophora laricella, the special feature 
being the manner in which the cases of the larve 
assimilated in colour with the bark of the larch.— 
Mr. G. B. Routledge exhibited a specimen of % 3 
drilla palustris taken on the wing by Mr. J. E. 
Thwaytes near Carlisle in 1899, the first male taken 
in that district. He also exhibited specimens of 
Bembidium schuppeli, a rare beetle captured on the 
banks of the river Irthing.—Mr. R. McLachlan ex- 
hibited trichopterous larva-cases of the form known 
as “ Helicopsyche” from the Prony River, New Cale- 
donia, sent to him by Mr. J. J. Walker. They were 
remarkable for the large size of the individual sand- 
grains of which they were built up. These sand-grains, 
Mr. Walker informs him, were water-worn particles 
of the heavier minerals of the river bed, such as 
chrome, nickel, and iron ores. It is possible that 
similar cases were alluded to by Hagen in the Stett. 
Entom. Zeitung, 1864, p.129, from the Munich Museum. 
—Mr. G. T. Porritt exhibited specimens of an almost 
black form of Acronycta menyanthidis from Skip- 
with Common, near Selby, and for comparison 
showed specimens from the moors near Hudders- 
field. The chief ioterest in the exhibit consisted in 
the fact that in both the districts where the melanic 
menyanthidis occurred melanism was not acommon 
feature, whereas in the Huddersfield district, 
where only the pale form of menyanthidis was 
taken, melanism was a conspicuous feature in many 
species, even in and close to the ground, where 
only pale menyanthidis could be found.—Mr. H. W. 
Andrews exhibited a female specimen of Amphi- 
dasys betularia, with hind wings aborted anid 
scarcely developed, taken at Paul’s Cray, Kent, in 








May, 1896.—In connexion with the announcement 
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that the County Council had appointed a committee 
of experts to inquire into the feasibility of stocking 
the London parks with butterflies, Mr. H. Rowland- 
Brown stated that according to the latest observa- 
tions thirty - nine species of Rhopalocera were 
recorded within, roughly speaking, a ten- mile 
metropolitan limit, but that of these he only knew of 
Pieris rape, P.napi, Vanessa atalanta, V. urtice, 
and perhaps one or two others which could, strictly 
speaking, be said to occur in the metropolis itself.— 
Mr. A. J. Chitty said that Pieris brassice had 
occurred, and that he thought Vanessa polychloros 
might be added to the list of those open to experi- 
ment.—Mr. G. H. Verrall advocated the introduction 
of tropical and other foreign species in the great 
conservatories of Kew, where, without danger to 
the plants, they would be objects of great beauty 
and attractiveness—and Mr. Merrifield, while re- 
cognizing the difficulties arising from soil, climate, 
and surroundings, expressed his belief that certain 
hardy species would successfully resist their natural 
bird enemies. 





FOLK- LORE. — March 20.— Mr. E. W. Bra- 
brook, President, in the chair.—This was a joint 
meeting of the Folk-lore Society and the Anthro- 
pological Institute.— Dr. Haddon exhibited a Wren 
bush from co. Wicklow, and Jantern-slides of a Wren 
bush and of a Wren box from the Pitt - Rivers 
Museum at Farnham. He also exhibited two speci- 
mens of Yule Dos (Christmas cakes) from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—Mr. Brabrook then gave up the chair to 
Dr. Haddon, the President of the Anthropological 
Institute.—Dr. Rivers read a ‘ Note on Primitive 
Orientation.’—A short discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. Brabrook, Miss Grove, Mr. Lewis, and Dr. 
Gaster took part.—Mr. Wilfred Godden followed 
witha paper by Miss Gertrude M. Godden, entitled 
‘The Legend of the Sand Rope and other Futile 
Tasks, B.c. 400—A.D. 1900.’ The paper was profusely 
illustrated by lantern-slides, and in the discussion 
which followed Mr. Kirby, Dr. Gaster, Mr. P, Red- 
mond, Mr. N. W. Thomas, Mr. Brabrook, and the 
Chairman took part. Miss Godden exhibited the 
following objects illustrating her paper, viz.: (1) 
a specimen of fulgurite from Poland, lent by Mr. 
F. W. Rudler; (2) photographs of Greek vases and 
of other classical monuments showing futile tasks ; 
(3) a drawing of an unpublished Greek vase recently 
acquired by the British Museum, showing Greek 
futile tasks ; (4) sketches of scenes showing similar 
tasks in Cornwall, by Mr. W. Godden; (5) photo- 
graphs of such scenes in Denmark, Scotland, and 
England. 





SocIETY OF ARTS.—March 25.—Sir W. Preece in 
the chair.— Major P. Cardew delivered the third and 
concluding lecture of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘ Electric Railways.’ 

March 26.—Right Hon. J. Bryce in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘The Commonwealth of Australia’ was 
read before the Colonial Section by Sir John Cock- 
burn, Agent-General for South Australia. 

March 27.—A paper on ‘Clocks, Carillons, and 
Bells’ was read by Mr. A. A. Johnston, and was 
followed by a discussion. 


PHYSICAL.— March 22.—Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.—A paper ‘Oa the Expan- 
sion of Silica’ was read by Prof. Callendar.—The 
spectroscopic apparatus of University College was 
exhibited by Dr. Baly. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 5.- General Monthly. 
- Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ The Production of Metallic Bars and 
Tubes under Pressure,’ Mr. P. F. Nursey. 
Tves. Colonial Institute, 45.—‘The Canadian North-West,’ Rey. J. 


Macdougall! 
a Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘‘he Burrator Works for 
the Water-Supply of Plymouth,’ Mr E Sandeman; Ballot for 
mbe 


e rs 
< Zoological, 8}. -‘ The Myology of the Tongue of Parrots,’ Mr 
G P. Mudge; ‘The Structure of the Larynx in Cogia and 
HKalenoptera,’ Prof. W B. Beaham; ‘A Collection of Lizards 
from the Malay Peninsula. made by Members of the Skeat 
Expedition, 1399-1900,,Me F F Laidlaw. 
Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ The Guilbertine Priory of Watton. 
Yorkshire,’ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; ‘The Gilded Glass of 
the Catacombs,’ Mr. O. M. Dalton 
a British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Notes on the Structure 
and Probable History of some of the Rude Stone Forts of 
Scotland,’ Miss Russell 

— Entomological, 8 

—  Geologicai,8 ‘The Igneous Rocks and Associated Sedimentary 
Beds of the Tortworth Inlier,’ Prof. C. L. Morgan and Mr. 
8.H. Reynolds 

Tuvrs. Linnean 8.—‘sSome British Freshwater Rhizopodsand Helio- 

zoa,’ Mr. G. 8. West 





Science Gossiy. 

Tue Royal Meteorological Institute of Berlin 
is anxious to acquire full information with 
regard to the coloured rainfall of March 11th, 
and invites communications from all quarters 
in reference to the phenomena observed during 
its occurrence, especially the time when it began, 
its duration and colour, accompanied, if pos- 
sible, by samples of the dust. 





Pror. JosePpH Fopor, of the University of 
Budapest, who died last week, shared with the 
late Dr. Pettenkofer the repute of being one of 
the first of European authorities upon sanitary 
science. He knew well what the English had 
done, and published a valued work entitled 
‘Sanititswesen in England.’ It is curious that 
both his name and Dr. Pettenkofer’s occur in 
the list of persons recommended for the prize of 
the Nobel Fund. 


Tue University of Marburg has sustained a 
great loss in the person of Dr. Franz Melde, 
Professor of Astronomy and Physics and 
Director of the Mathematical and Physical 
Institute, who died on the 17th inst., at the age 
of sixty-nine. Dr. Melde distinguished himself 
in every branch of experimental physics, 
notably in his special subject acoustics, and his 
book on ‘ Zeitbestimmungen ’ proved a valuable 
contribution to astronomy. The Institute owed 
much to the professor, whose pupils describe 
him as a thoroughly original character. He is 
said to have possessed marvellous skill in con- 
structing complicated apparatus for his experi- 
ments out of the simplest materials. 


Tue Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade have issued their Report upon the Work- 
ing of the Patents Acts. The price is 14d. 

THe planet Mercury will be at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 4th 
prox., and visible in the morning in the early 
part of the month, situated in the constellation 
Pisces. Venus is also now visible in the morn- 
ing before sunrise, but only for a short time, as 
she is approaching superior conjunction with 
the sun, at which position she will arrive 
soon after midnight on the last day of April. 
Mars is in the western part of the constellation 
Leo. He is decreasing in brightness, and will 
be due south at 9 o’clock on the evening of 
the 3rd prox. and about 8 o’clock on that of the 
19th. Jupiter and Saturn are both nearly 
stationary in Sagittarius, and visible in the 
morning, the latter at a short distance nearly 
due east of the former. 

Mr.A. Stanitey WI11AMs, of Hove, has noticed 
that a small star near Nova Persei is variable, 
its photographic brightness having diminished by 
nearly a magnitude between December 22nd 
and January 25th. The star in question is, 
however, much fainter on the photographs than 
in the telescope, and indeed ‘‘there are con- 
siderable differences between the visual and 
photographic brightnesses of a number of stars 
in this region.” Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
has detected the variability of a star some dis- 
tance to the north-east of 6 Andromede, the 
magnitude of which was below 11°2 on Octo- 
ber 5th, but by February 16th had risen to 
10°7, and on the 10th inst. to 10°2 (Ast. Nach. 
No. 3698). 

AttHoceH the light of Nova Persei would 
seem to have undergone more than one smaller 
fluctuation of brightness since its great outburst 
on the 22nd ult., it has now faded so much that 
it is not likely to be again visible without tele- 
scopic aid. Mr. Lynn found it scarcely so at 
Blackheath on the night of the 25th inst., when 
its magnitude was certainly below the fifth. 
The moon was near at the time, but ¢ Persei 
was well seen. At a meeting, however, of the 
British Astronomical Association, which was 
held at Sion College on the 27th, more than 
one observer stated that another temporary 
increase of brightness, amounting to nearly a 
magnitude, took place on the evening of the 
26th. This star is in many respects the most 
remarkable Nova which has appeared in our 
time, and, as the President of the Association 
(Mr. Seabroke, of the Temple Observatory, 
Rugby) remarked, it will be very interesting to 
ascertain whether the observations indicate any 
sensible parallax. 


In the second paragraph of our ‘Science 


Gossip ’ last week, line 7, for ‘‘ Broshear ” read 
Brashear. 





FINE ARTS 


es 
MR. LEGROS AT CARFAX’S GALLERY. 


TueERE is at this gallery a small collection of 
Mr. Legros’s work. It represents only one side 
of his genius, his strangely personal interpreta- 
tion of landscape. Nothing in a sense could be 
more uninteresting than this series of visions of 
desolate and neglected country-sides, with but 
here and there a belated and weary passenger— 
uninteresting, that is, for those who expect of 
landscape that it will bring to them amid the 
comfortable surroundings of home the thrills 
of gratified curiosity for which they travel to 
distant and romantic spots. No artist was ever 
less inspired by curiosity, less interested in the 
infinite variety of nature, or more indifferent to 
scenery than Mr. Legros. No one ever asked 
less of nature-—a few stunted or dishevelled trees, 
a tumbled bank or an old thatch, and a sky, are 
all his stage properties. And these he is con- 
tent to repeat and rearrange with slight modi- 
fications interminably. No, there is nothing to 
interest one in these: each subject stands re- 
vealed to one at once in all its forlorn complete- 
ness ; no further investigation will avail to reveal 
fresh facts; there is no lurking humour, no. 
hidden naiveté in these, as there is in some of 
Rembrandt’s bleakest effects, to reward our 
research. To the end we cannot be sure of 
what kind the trees are; we cannot find out 
what the distant valley contains. It is no 
wonder that such rebuffs to that intelligent 
curiosity which supplies so readily the place 
of sensibility should have brought their author 
but scant admiration; that Mr. Legros should 
have lived all these years in our midst and 
never been recognized by the larger public for 
what he surely is, and for what many artists 
acknowledge him to be—one of the three or four 
painters of authentic genius that we possess, and 
among these the most infallible. Mr. Watts 
has succeeded in greater things, but how often 
and how remarkably he has failed ! Mr. Legros 
may have failed, but never obviously and in- 
dubitably; his work nearly always has the 
rounded completeness of certain discovery. 
The idea, such as it is, is never tentatively 
grasped ; it is seized in its entirety and expressed 
absolutely. 

What, then, is it that, failing interest, failing 
variety, failing any positive charm, Mr. Legros’s 
landscapes can give? Pre-eminently they pos- 
sess the power of compelling a mood, of stirring 
in the dim recesses of our consciousness unusual 
sensations, vague but irresistible reminiscences 
of some remote past when our ancestors still 
belonged in a real and terrible sense to the 
earth. It is not, let us admit, a directly 
pleasurable or joyful mood that Mr. Legros 
evokes ; it is connected more closely with the 
fear of nature than the delight of it, but it has 
the cathartic. properties of tragedy. It is no 
Arcadian Pan that haunts Mr. Legros’s uplands, 
but the Pan from whom the sudden terror and, 
if we may extend his powers, the resigned 
melancholy of lonely country folk were sent. 
The painter’s turbid skies, his contorted trees, 
his huddled peasants, express as no one else 
has done the menace of the coming storm ; and 
even when, as in most of these landscapes, the 
effect is that of late afternoon, the heavy 
drowsy air is charged with pensive melancholy. 
Mr. Legros is a chiaroscurist ; almost as intensely 
as Claude he feels the emotional quality of 
light, flooding the sky and encroaching on the 
silhouettes of trees or hillside, irradiating and 
pervading the picture; but what a different 
mood his illumination brings! Instead of 
Claude’s placid and unconscious gaiety, Mr. 
Legros’s landscapes, even when they are most 
serene, have the same profound melancholy, 
not without its consoling fatalism. It is a more 


self-conscious and more disillusionized view of 
man’s relation to nature, but more profound 
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and more intimately felt, with no trace of the 
cheerful indifference of Claude. 

in his methods of work Mr. Legros shows a 
curious indifference to the confection of paint : 
he lays his colour on in flat thin scumbles with 
scarcely any impasto ; in some cases he mixes 
his mediums with reckless indifference, in his 
fervid determination to seize the idea. But in 
all his work the inspiration controls every 
stroke of the brush to such purpose that it is 
impossible to call his quality unpleasant. If it 
has not positive and deliberately calculated 
beauty, it at least has the beauty of expressive- 
ness, wilfulness, and right purpose. It is 
perhaps in his pen-and-wash drawings that Mr. 
Legros’s easy power is felt most immediately. 
One of these, called A Study (No. 1), is to our 
thinking comparable only with Titian’s land- 
scape drawings in its breadth, its abstraction 
from all that is unessential and superfluous, and 
in its nervous penmanship. 

Mr. Legros is perhaps scarcely known as a 
sculptor, and yet few things in modern sculp- 
ture can be compared with the torso of a young 
girl which is exhibited here. It is the only 
modern work we remember which has caught 
— not by imitation, but by an identity of 
mood—the easy and persuasive serenity of Greek 
art. We may admit that Rodin is in a sense a 
greater artist, has undoubtedly infinitely more 
resource and creative energy as a sculptor than 
Mr. Legros, but we doubt if he ever has done, 
or in his present inclination is ever likely to 
do, anything which attains to quite such a level 
of pure plastic beauty as this little torso. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED VERMEER. 
Lovers of Dutch art should not fail to visit 
Messrs. Forbes & Paterson’s gullery in Bond 
Street, where is exhibited a most important work 
by Vermeer of Delft, recently discovered in a 
private collection. In the little notice which is 
on sale at the gallery Mr. D. S. MacColl 
has admirably summarized all that recent 
research has put together concerning this 
master. The picture is a large canvas repre- 
senting Christ at the house of Martha and 
Mary. There is a faint suggestion of an effort 
at a generalized and rhetorical style, especially 
in the cast and handling of the draperies, but 
the real strength of the work lies in its genuine 
Dutch gene feeling, its vigorous homely charac- 
terization. None the less, we cannot doubt that 
Vermeer was right in giving up the attempt at 
great dramatic art and devoting himself, as he 
did subsequently, to motives which required no 
such psychological imagination. The interest 
of the picture lies in the fact that it shows 
Vermeer’s relationship to his master Karel 
Fabritius, a relationship almost impossible 
to discover in Vermeer’s later works, either as 
regards technique or aim. Fabritius composed 
large interior groups in which a hot yellowish 
brown prevails, into which he painted with 
opaque colour, gaining high relief. Vermeer 
in his later genie pieces, over a blue under- 
painting, which gives to his lights their peculiar 
pallor, painted with a very liquid medium, 
allowing the colours to fuse on the panel, and 
obtaining thereby his brilliant suggestion of the 
irradiation of light. 

Now in this picture the technique is 
essentially like Fabritius’s—the whole composi- 
tion is laid in in transparent browns, and on this 
preparation the body colours are laid with a full 
impasto and bold, sweeping brushwork. Only in 
the slatey blue of Mary’s robe is there a hint of 
Vermeer’s characteristic scheme, with here and 
there decided indications of that blunt, rounded 
brushwork that characterized him later on— 
hints which we think would be sufticiently 
definite, even without the signature, to vindicate 
the ascription. In the general proportions and 
planning of the design, and in the strong relief, 
the pictureapproaches Karel Fabritius ; and even 
in the type of the Christ we think it possible to 
trace a likeness to his types in such pieces, for 








instance, as the ‘ Satyr in the Peasant’s Family ’ 
of the Morelli Gallery at Bergamo. 

This picture is, in fact, the missing link which 
was wanted to explain Vermeer’s development 
out of the Rembrandtesque style of his master 
—a development which we already knew on 
the evidence of contemporary literature, but 
which hitherto we have had to accept on faith. 





THE BLYTH SALE. 


ADDITIONAL engravings from the collection of 
the late Mr. H. A. Blyth were disposed of by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods last week. 
Those sold on the 19th included the following 
after Sir E. Landseer: The Sutherland Chil- 
dren, by S. Cousins, 261.; The Challenge, and 
The Sanctuary, both by T. Landseer, 32/.; The 
Shoeing, by C. G. Lewis, 26/.; Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time, by S. Cousins, 26/.; Not Caught 
Yet, by T. Landseer, 28/.; Odin, by the same, 
371.; Hafed (a deerhound), by C. G. Lewis, 281.; 
Dignity and Impudence, by T. Landseer, 31I.; 
Spaniel and Pheasant, and Retriever and Wood- 
cock, both by the same, 52/.; The Challenge, by 
J. Burnet, 27/.; The Sanctuary, by C. G. Lewis, 
31l.; Night, and Morning, both by T. Landseer, 
471.; The Deer Pass, by the same, 32/.; Children 
of the Mist, by the same, 48/.; The Monarch of 
the Glen, by the same, 85/.; The Stag at Bay, 
by the same, 57/.; Hunters at Grass, by C. G. 
Lewis, 1731. 

A number of engravings by S. Cousins were 
sold on the 20th, including the following : Lady 
Ravensworth, after Lawrence, The Orphan, and 
another after Liverseege, 52/. ; The Duchess of 
Rutland, after G. Sanders, 42/.; The Strawberry 
Girl, after Reynolds, 291. ; Miss Bingham and 
Countess Spencer, both after the same, 331. ; 
The Valentine, after J. Raoux, 1261. The best 
prices for the engravings after Meissonier were 
as follows : Generals in the Snow, by E. Boilvin, 
34]. ; La Confidence, by H. Vion, 331.; Le 
Guide, by A. Jacquet, 52/.; Picquet, by A. 
Boulard, 44]. ; Partie Perdue, by F. Bracque- 
mond, 461. ; Les Renseignements, by A. Jacquet, 
461. ; 1806, by J. Jacquet, 56. ; 1807, by the 
same, 107/. ; 1814, by the same, 157/.; La Rixe, 
by F. Bracquemond, 136/. After Rosa Bonheur : 
The Horse-Fair, by T. Landseer, 311. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 
Tue Royal Society of British Artists began 
their season in the galleries in Suffolk Street 
yesterday, when the press view took place. 


To-pay is the private view of the exhibition 
at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms of studies for 
pictures by Millais. 

Tue New Gallery has arranged this year for 
including in the forthcoming exhibition works 
in tempera, and Mr. Walter Crane has collected 
provisionally in his studio a considerable number. 
As some of the most successful of these, from 
a technical point of view, are copies and not 
available for the New Gallery, it is being arranged 
to open a subsidiary exhibition of tempera 
paintings at Leighton House. Mrs. Herring- 
ham’s and Mr. Kerr Lawson’s copies will be 
among the exhibits. 


At the Doré Gallery the series of works 
painted by Jan ten Kate, ‘In the Cause of 
Humanity,’ is to be seen. 


Mr. Gow’s contribution to the forthcoming 
Royal Academy Exhibition is, for him, un- 
usually large, and energetic in the figures. It 
has, too, a tragic and historical subject, such as 
he rarely paints. It is one of the results of his 
recent sojourn in Egypt, and represents the death 
of the Mahdi soon after the defeat of his troops 
by Col. Wingate. The scene is placed upon 
a slightly rising ground in the desert, the time 
dawn, the first gleams of which are seen in the 
distance and reveal the approach of the Egyptian 
soldiers, who are hastening towards the last 
remnant of their enemies, grouped near the 


front, the dead with the few remaining sur- 


vivors. In the centre of this company is the 
Mahdi himself, wounded, fallen upon his knees, 
and with both hands passionately upraised as if 
appealing to Heaven against his fate. 

Mr. Grorce Simonps has just finished an 
important group, sculptured of life size and in 
a new material, which will probably be ex- 
hibited during the coming season. In the 
centre, and raised upon the rock - pedestal 
of a fountain, the water of which falls into 
three large shells, is the statue of a nymph 
playing upon an African lute. Bending over 
the lute, the body of which rests upon her 
knee, she touches its strings with one hand and 
holds it with the other. The group is called 
the ‘Flamingo Fountain,’ three of these bril- 
liant birds forming parts of the composition. 


TE voting for the new Associates of the 
Royal Scottish Academy has resulted in the 
election of Mr. R. Gemmell Hutchison, Mr. 
E. A. Hornel, and Mr, William Walls. The 
first-named artist is a native of Edinburgh, and 
was originally a seal engraver. He has exhibited 
in the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition since 
1879. Mr. Hornel, who was born in Australia, 
is better known in the west of Scotland than 
in Edinburgh, though he worked at art in the 
capital before entering the studio of the late 
M. Verlat at Antwerp. Mr. Walls—a native of 
Dunfermline and also a student with M. Verlat 
—has devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
painting of animals. The question of the 
eligibility of ladies for election as Associates 
and Members of the Academy has been waived 
in the meantime, pending the decision of 
counsel as to the interpretation of certain clauses 
in the charter. 


Wirth regard to the perilous position of 
Hogarth House, which we have already called 
attention to, it remains to be said that, with a 
view to the raising of money enough to secure 
and maintain it, a committee has been formed 
comprising many admirers of the artist. It in- 
cludes Mr, Austin Dobson, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and other special students of Hogarth’s life and 
work, Mr.G.C. Haité, Lychgate, The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, W., hon. treasurer, and Mr. 
W. H. Whitear, hon. secretary, of the same 
address, will gladly receive subscriptions towards 
the end in question. 


AN anonymous gift of 10,000). has enabled 
the authorities who have the completion of the 
late Mr. Pearson’s design for the cathedral at 
Truro in hand to proceed at once with the 
building of the central tower, which is a 
leading element of the design, and when it is 
completed will (including the spire) be the 
loftiest tower in the west of Kngland, far 
exceeding the tower at Probus, hitherto the 
tallest in Cornwall, or any of the Somersetshire 
spireless towers, noble and beautiful examples 
as they are. Much work has been lately done 
to this cathedral, the newest of all the English 
churches of that grade. The new tower is 
intended as a memorial of Her late Majesty. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 23rd inst. the following. Drawings: F. 
Goodall, Felice Ballarini reciting Tasso to the 
Fishermen of Chioggia, 50/. J. Aureli, A 
Siesta, 501. Pictures: E. W. Cooke, French 
Herring Boats running into the Port of Havre 
de Grice, 1051. T. S. Cooper, Twins, 105. 
E. Verboeckhoven, On the Watch, sheepdogs 
watching ewes and lambs, 2151. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of two 
painters, M. Cazin and Madame de Saux. The 
former had lately confined himself to land- 
scape, but was also well known as a painter of 
historical subjects. For some time he was a 
teacher at South Kensington, and his work at 
the Salon always attracted attention. Madame 
de Saux was best known as the painter of ‘ The 
Sick Child.’ She had been in Africa, and made 








good use of her travels in several pictures. 
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Mr. Davin Nutr will issue shortly an im- 
portant work on the Mycenszean question by Mr. 
H. R. Hall, of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. The 
volume will be entitled ‘ The Oldest Civilization 
of Greece,’ and will contain a complete inquiry 
into the latest results obtained by various 
workers on the subject of the Mycenzean age, 
and an attempt to formulate a reasonable work- 
ing theory concerning it. The relations between 
the Mycenzans and the Egyptians are carefully 
discussed, and those which are alleged to have 
existed in very early times between the Myce- 
nzeans and the peoples of Western Asia are 
fully treated. The ethnographical aspect of the 
question is also examined, and attention is drawn 
to the various racial similarities between the 
Mycenczeans and the early nations of Asia Minor. 
The work will be fully illustrated, and will 
contain abundant references to the literature of 
the subject, which in recent years has become 
large ; and as the author has attempted to make 
his work of a popular character, it should in- 
terest the general reader as well as the archieo- 
logist. 

THE first meeting of the recently founded 
Verband fiir Rimisch-Germanische Alterthums- 
forschung is to be held at Trier on April 11th 
and 12th. A more fitting place than the old 
Roman city on the Mosel, so rich in Roman and 
German antiquities, could hardly be found, and 
a@ numerous attendance of scholars from all 
parts of Germany is expected. Prof. Loescher, 
of Bonn, is to speak on the Roman bronzes 
found in the Rhineland; Dr. Lehner, of the 
same university, upon the late excavations at 
Urmitz on the Rhine ; Prof. Anthes, of Darm- 
stadt, on the proposed publication of a cata- 
logue of Roman sculptures found in Germany ; 
Dr. Schumacher, of Mainz, and Prof. Wolff, of 
Frankfort, on the painted vessels of the Rhine- 
land belonging to the earlier and later Roman 
periods; Prof. Sixt, of Stuttgart, on the ‘Jupiter- 
siulen’; Dr. Kenne, of Metz, upon the Roman 
inscriptions of the city and neighbourhood 
(Mediomatricum). There are many other ad- 
dresses and papers set down on the agenda, 
and it is especially stated that a]l antiquaries 
will be welcome at the meetings, whether 
members of the “ Verband ” or not. 








MUSIC 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


CoroneT THEATRE.—Purcell Operatic Society: ‘ Dido 
and AZneas,’ ‘ The Masque of Love.’ 

Sr. James’s HaLu.— Popular Concert. 

QUEEN’s HALL.—Philharmonic Concert. 


Henry Purcet, England’s great musical 
genius, is not honoured as he ought to be. 
Every now and then, however, a special 
effort is made to bring his music before the 
notice of the public, but the impression 
created is not lasting; and this is in part 
owing to the manner in which it is presented. 
Bach and Handel frequently suffer from this 
cause; d fortiori, some of their predecessors 
whose genius, so far as the technique of their 
art was concerned, was less strong, and whose 
opportunities were less favourable. Among 
these was Purcell; and, moreover, his art 
career was cut off at an age at which the in- 
dividuality of the two great men mentioned 
above had by no means reached its zenith. 
Purcell’s music, to produce its due effect, 
must be given as nearly as possible under 
the conditions which prevailed when it was 
written; and this is especially true of his 
one opera ‘Dido and Jineas,’ also of the 
incidental music which he wrote for many 
plays. 

The Purcell Operatic Society, founded in 
1899 for the purpose of bringing to a 





hearing dramatic works by Purcell and other 
composers, gave ‘ Dido and Aineas’ last year 
at Hampstead ; but now they have engaged 
the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, and 
during the whole of this week are giving that 
work again; also the ‘Masque of Love’ from 
Purcell’s ‘ Dioclesian.’ Our criticism of the 
opening performance on Monday evening will 
contain blame as well as praise, but we 
wish it to be understood that we are in 
full sympathy with the movement; any 
grumbling on our part proceeds not from 
anger, but from sorrow that anything 
should have been done to endanger the 
success of a difficult undertaking. Miss 
Ellen Terry opened the triple bill with 
‘Nance Oldfield’; and though it was un- 
doubtedly very kind on her part to help 
to draw the public, the diverting little 
piece did not create the right atmosphere 
for Purcell. Quite the reverse; it set the 
public—not the Purcellites proper, but the 
general public—into a wrong frame of mind. 
They were humorously inclined, and the 
‘* Cave’ scene in ‘ Dido’ and other things 
later on produced even merriment. This 
was unfortunate. There was no book of 
words, and the brief ‘‘ Argument” pro- 
vided was not sufficient to initiate those 
unacquainted with the work into its spirit 
and meaning. Then, again, there was too 
much in the evening’s programme. The 
performance was not over till past twelve 
o’clock. Before the end of the week there 
will probably be better order; but even if 
everything goes briskly and up to time, 
there is still too much. Concerning the 
performance of ‘Dido and Jineas,’ the 
stage effects were good. The ‘ Cave” 
scene, with its sorceress, witches, and furies, 
was cleverly managed; a little over-acting 
on the part of the furies gave to it, how- 
ever, a slight pantomimic touch. The soloists 
deserve praise for their earnest, if not always 
successful, efforts. The chorus was very 
good. The orchestra of strings was rough, 
and the pianoforte part was played some- 
what stiffly; a pianoforte, too, in itself 
proved an unsatisfactory substitute for the 
harpsichord of Purcell’s day; the quaint 
colour was wanting. Mr. Martin Fallas 
Shaw conducted with much care; to keep 
his players and singers together he had, 
however, at times to be unduly demon- 
strative. In the solos he ought to have left 
the pianist to follow the singers. Purcell’s 
one opera was a wonderful production in 
its day, and it still remains a wonder. It is 
strange to think of the formal opera which 
arose later. Purcell produced a real music- 
drama; Handel was overruled by convention. 
The ‘ Masque of Love’ from ‘ Dioclesian’ 
contains some noble music, but the intricacies 
of the stage action engaged too much atten- 
tion, and it did not produce its due effect. 
We shall visit the theatre again, and say 
something about the ‘Masque’ next week. 
The programme of the Saturday afternoon 
Popular Concert was devoted to Beethoven’s 
music of an early period. First came the 
Trio in c, Op. 9, No. 1, for violin, viola, and 
violoncello, which, with the other two, was 
published as early as 1798. The music is 
wonderfully fresh and characteristic. The 
works of the master’s later period, or rather 
periods, exhibit greater technical power, 
deeper imagination, and we rightly assign 
to them the foremost place in our affections, 





rightly regard them as higher and nobler 
than those which preceded. And yet there 


are special qualities in the pianoforte 
trios, Op. 1, in the first ten or twelve piano- 
forte sonatas, and in the first and second 
symphonies which we do not meet with 
afterwards, or at any rate meet very rarely— 
a buoyancy of spirits, daring, humour free 
from bitterness, Mozartian humour raised 
to a higher power, and modest confidence 
—in fact, the natural outcome of youth and 
budding genius. Later on the master shows 
us with what Titanic force he can use the 
powers which he has developed, with what 
intensity he can express his deep and for 
the most part sad feelings, and we listen to 
him with awe and wonder ; but the peculiar 
cachet of the first works has gone, never to 
return, except perhaps here and there just 
for one brief moment. The performance of 
the trio by Messrs. Ysaye, van Hout, and 
J. Jacob was bright and piquant. The 
other concerted work was the Quartet in r 
flat, Op. 18, No. 4. In the last movement 
there are contrasting moods: a melancholy 
Adagio, followed by a mirthful Allegretto. 
The composer probably threw himself into 
a sad mood by some artificial means ; there 
is nothing of the depth and poignancy of 
the sad moods which darkened his later 
years, and which are so truthfully reflected in 
the music of that period. And the sunshine 
which in the music follows the shade is quite 
natural. Miss Evelyn Suart was the pianist. 
Her rendering of a Pastorale by Scarlatti 
was not over pastoral in character, but she 
afterwards played a Presto in » minor, and 
a showy Intermezzo in octaves by Lesche- 
titzki in crisp, bright style, and the latter 
gained for her an encore. Mr. Meux sang 
Gounod’s ‘ Le Vallon’ with great taste and 
expression. 

The programme of the fourth Phil- 
harmonic Concert on Wednesday evening 
included a ‘“*New Symphonic Poem” by 
Mr. William Wallace, several of whose 
works performed at the Crystal Palace have 
created a favourable impression. This, his 
latest offspring, has good if not very dis- 
tinctive thematic material, sound workman- 
ship, and effective scoring. Signor Busoni, 
unfortunately, was ill and unable to 
appear. Fortunately, however, M. Ysaye 
offered at the last moment to act as 
his substitute, and he played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in his best style, which is saying 
not a little. The rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hebrides’ Overture suggested rose rather 
than Northern grey; on the other hand, 
Dr. Cowen gave a grand performance of 
Brahms’s first and greatest Symphony in 
c minor. Mr. Santley sang with spirit, 
though not in best voice, a florid, old- 
fashioned aria by Hummel, ‘‘ Riuscito sono 
alfin.” ; 








Musical Gossip. 


A proeRAmMeE of music, under the heading 
‘Music in Europe (1601-1656),’? was given at 
Mr. Hughes-Hughes’s, 45; Seymour Street, W., 
on Thursday evening, March 21st. Italy was 
represented by Caccini, Carissimi, Monteverde, 
and Frescobaldi; Germany by Staden and 
Heinrich Schiitz ; Holland by Sweelinck ; 
Franee by Dumont, Maitre de Musique to 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.; while the names 
of Benet, Bull, Gibbons, Robert Johnson, and 
Henry Lawes showed that England during the 
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first half of the seventeenth century could chal- 
lenge comparison with other countries. There 
was a select choir under the conductorship of Dr. 
Champneys. Thesolo singers, with one excep- 
tion, were amateurs. Historical concerts of 
this kind are of great value, to say nothing of 
interest. There ought, however, to have been a 
harpsichord, for which a pianoforte is a poor 
substitute. 

Ara chamber concert given by the London 
Trio(Madame Amina Goodwin, Signor Simonetti, 
and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse) at the Royal 
Institute of Painters on Friday evening, 
March 22nd, some ‘Piéces en Concert pour 
Trio’ by Rameau were performed, apparently 
for the first time. They are short, quaint, and 
graceful. The chamber music of that French 
composer deserves more frequent hearing. The 
programme included Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio 
in c, Op. 87, which was well performed. 
Madame Goodwin played as solos a_ pleasing 
Intermezzo of her own anda Hiller-Mendelssohn 
Caprice. Madame Belle Cole was the vocalist. 
The room was crowded. 


Herr Emit Saver was the pianist at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday. e played his 
Concerto in E minor, recently produced at a 
Philharmonic Concert, and the pleasing music 
and brilliant playing again secured for the work 
a cordial reception ; and, as at the Philharmonic 
Concert, the last movement was repeated. The 
programme included Dvordk’s ‘From the New 
World’ Symphony. There was a fairly good 
audience. 


Or the three pieces from a Suite by E. R. 
Kroeger performed by Madame Frickenhaus at 
her pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, the well-written Prelude 
and Canon proved the most attractive; the 
Scherzo was commonplace. The Variations on 
an original theme by C. A. Preyer were clever, 
though somewhat formal. Madame Frickenhaus 
played with her usual skill and good taste. 
Miss Nettie Carpenter was the violinist, and 
Miss Beatrice Spenser the vocalist. 


HERR vAN Rooy gave a Schubert recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, when he 
sang the whole of the ‘‘ Schone Miillerin ” cycle. 
The music is delightful, yet twenty songs by 
one composer, even Schubert, is a surfeit of 
good things, and the series made a heavy 
demand upon the interpreter’s staying power. 
Herr van Rooy’s rendering of the music 
showed power, pathos, and refinement; he 
was especially successful in ‘ Danksagung 
an den Bach’ ‘Der Jiiger’ (which was 
encored), ‘Die liebe Farbe,’ and that most 
lovely of the set, ‘Trockne Blumen.’ Prof. 
Carl Friedberg played Beethoven's ‘ Adieux’ 
Sonata, Op. 81a, in neat though somewhat dry 
style. His accompaniments to the Schubert 
songs were, however, excellent. 


Herr Saver gave his second pianoforte 
recital on Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. His reading of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata was jerky, lacking in nobility. Some 
of the numbers of Schumann’s ‘ Carneval’ were 
performed with taste and refinement, but there 
were moments, especially in the ‘ Paganini,’ the 

Promenade,’ and the ‘ Davidsbiindler’ March, 
in which sensational effects spoilt the senti- 
ment of the music. The pianist was heard to 
great advantage in Mendelssohn’s short Scherzo 
in £ minor, in which technique and tone were 
admirable, also in some showy pieces of his own. 
There was a large and appreciative audience. 


Miss Viotet Seron, only fourteen years of 
age, made her début in Hngland on Wednesday 
evening, at the concert of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society. She has studied the ’cello 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, and her perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in a minor gave 
proofs of talent and sound training, and good 
promise for the future. The programme in- 


German’s ‘Nel! Gwyn’ Dances. Madame 


Zippora Monteith was the vocalist. 

Two novelties are announced for the coming 
opera season, the one ‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ an opera 
by the French composer Edouard Lalo, pro- 
duced at Paris in 1888, and justly considered 
one of his best works ; it is indeed strange that 
it should have been so long in making its way 
hither. The other opera will be ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ by Dr. Stanford, the libretto 
by Mr. Julian Sturgis, Miss Marie Brema will 
impersonate Beatrice ; Madame Suzanne Adams, 
Hero. The rest of the cast is as follows: 
Benedick, Mr. Bispham ; Don Pedro, Mr. Ivor 
Forster; Don John, Mr. Griswold ; Claudio, 
Mr. Mercier; Borachio, Mr. John Coates ; 
the Friar, M. Plangon; and Dogberry, Mr. Blass. 
The opera will be sung in English ; the chorus 
will consist mainly of students of the Royal 
College of Music. 

Last week we announced the conductors for 
Mr. Robert Newman’s approaching London 
Musical Festival at Queen’s Hall. We now 
add the names of the principal performers. 
Vocalists: Mesdames Blanche Marchesi and 
Marie Brema, Mrs. Henry J. Wood, and Herr 
van Rooy. Instrumentalists: Messrs. Busoni, 
Saint-Saéns, and Harold Bauer ; the last-named 
has acquired no small reputation on the Con- 
tinent and in America. 

At the Sunday League Concert at Queen’s 
Hall to-morrow evening Mr. Julian Clifford will 
perform for the first time the solo part of an 
unfinished concerto (Andante and Allegro) by 
Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. J. S. Curwen will publish shortly a col- 
lection of reports on the teaching of singing in 
the public schools of nearly all the European 
countries, the records of travel during the last 
twenty years. Sir George Kekewich has accepted 
the dedication. 

Tue Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, under 
the direction of Herr A. Nikisch, is about to 
undertake an extensive tour. It will visit 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France. 
Le Ménestvel of March 24th gives the following 
dates for France: Nice on April 27th, Marseilles 
on the 28th, Bordeaux on May 14th and 15th, 
Marseilles again on May 16th, Lyons on the 
17th, and Paris from May 19th to 26th. 

A vicorous denial of the statement that Herr 
Siegfried Wagner was on bad terms with the 
intendant of the royal theatres of Munich on 
account of the postponement of his new opera 
has, according to Le Ménestrel, been issued from 
Wahnfried. 

Messrs. BrerrKopF & Hartet have just pub- 
lished their almanac of German theatres for 
the year 1900, and from its contents French 
opera appears to flourish on German soil. 
Amongst other works, ‘Carmen’ was performed 
247, ‘Mignon’ 241, ‘Faust’ 187, and ‘Fra 
Diavolo’ 108 times. 

Ir is announced that M. Massenet will not, 
as has been generally reported, write the in- 
cidental music to ‘ La Belle au Bois Dormant,’ 
by MM. Henri Cain and Fernand Gregh, the 
play in which Madame Sarah Bernhardt will 
make her rentrée at the Chatelet Theatre. 

On March 11th there was a sale of musical 
autographs which belonged to Aloys Fuchs, at 
Herren Gilhofer & Ranschburg’s, Vienna, and 
among them two vocal parts of a cantata, 
‘Vergniigte Pleissenstadt,’ composed by Bach 
on the occasion of the marriage of his friend 
Wolf. Aloys Fuchs obtained them from the 
collection of his friend Georg Polchau, who 
died in 1863. The cantata was unknown to 
Spitta and to the editors of the Bach-Gesell- 
schaft edition. 











PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sen. , 7, Queen's Hail. 
Mon. Monda: 


Fru. 
‘concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
— Royal Choral Society (Messiah), 7, Albert Hall. 


DRAMA 


-—.s 


THE WEEK. 


Comepy. — Afternoon Representation: ‘The Revolted 
Daughter,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. By Israel Zangwill. 


‘Tue Revotrep Daveuter’ of Mr. Israel 
Zangwill may be held fairly representative 
of the best results to be expected when 
under ordinary conditions managers turn 
from the small circle of accepted dramatists 
and try their fortunes in the public market. 
Not quite a novice is Mr. Zangwill, who has 
contributed to the stage, English or Ame- 
rican, ‘The Children of the Ghetto’ and 
‘The Mantle of Elijah.’ His defects are, 
however, those of inexperience. He is too 
enamoured of his own dialogue to spare us 
any of it, and he explains at some length 
what the public may be trusted to divine. 
His characters are, moreover, as a rule defi- 
cient in sympathy, and the thread of tender- 
ness he has woven into a fabric of cynicism 
is too slight to affect the pattern. His aim 
in ‘The Revolted Daughter’ is to deride 
the feminine craving for independence and 
a fuller and warmer life. He chooses for 
heroine a girl imaginative, dreamy, and 
with a tendency to hysteria, who seeks in 
good faith to redress some of the suffering 
and wrong of the world, and is at length 
driven from her scheme by the selfishness 
and baseness of those around her. Quitea 
fair subject is this. A dramatist may, of 
course, choose his own heroine, and give her 
such environment as he pleases. Nowise 
concerned are we to take up the cudgels in 
favour of the advocates of feminine inde- 
pendence of men. It is possible that there 
is a world such as that which Christina 
Huntyngford quits in disappointment and 
disgust. There is, however, it may be pre- 
sumed, another world which is worthier 
and more loyal. The reproach of the lion 
to the painter who drew a man defeating 
a lion, that the incident might have 
been differently portrayed had a lion been 
the painter, is not more applicable to ‘The 
Revolted Daughter’ than it is to ‘The 
Princess,’ and is not, indeed, to be pressed 
home. The humbug and affectation which 
sicken Christina are none the less too open, 
and Mr. Zangwill’s conclusion can scarcely 
be regarded as inevitable. Mr. Zangwill 
treats cleverly the objects of his satire, and 
much of his dialogue is witty. Other por- 
tions are, however, diffuse, and there are 
moments when the whole is deficient in 
movement. The entire first act conveys an 
idea of over-elaboration. Act II. opens 
much more briskly, and during a good half 
of its course keeps the audience pleased and 
contented. At the beginning of the third 
act we wish to take for granted what is 
shown us at some length; and the con- 
cluding scene, in which the defeat of the 
heroine is complete, and she resigns herself 
to life on a lower plane than that of which 
she has dreamed, just misses the prettiness 
and pathos at which it aims. There is little 
or nothing in the play of which a compe- 
tent, disinterested, and authoritative stage 
manager might not get rid, but compression 
and excision are both required. Should the 
work, as there seems a chance, find its way 
on to the regular stage, these things, per- 
haps, will be noticed. A competent inter- 








cluded Goetz's Symphony in # and Mr. Edward 





ee Austin’s Annual Sacred Concert, 8, S¢. James's 
Hail, 


pretation was supplied by Messrs. Holman 
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Clark, Luigi Lablache, and De Lange, Miss 
Nina Boucicault, and other actors. 








Love’s Disguises: a Book of Little Plays. By 
Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Published at the Sign 
of the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey.)—Four only 
of the five ‘‘little plays” by Mr. Hueffer com- 
prised in the present volume are included under 
its title. In these four Love is depicted as 
resenting any opposition to his authority or 
dispute as to his sway. Not very strange or 
varied are the shapes in which Love masquerades. 
In the first play, entitled ‘Love and Death,’ he 
comes as a palmer to the Temple of Death, and 
succeeds in proving to the priestess that he is 
more powerful than the god she serves. In ‘A 
Good Example’ a shepherd and shepherdess 
who rail at Love and his votaries are conquered 
by Cupid, who is attired as a pilgrim. These 
two ‘‘playlets”” seem suggested by the famous 
song of Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘ Valen- 
tinian’ :— 

Hear, ye ladies that despise, 
What the mighty Love has done. 


A third, called ‘ A Love Match,’ in which Love 
is simply described as a traveller, is inspired 
by the song in ‘The Princess,’ ‘‘ As through 
the land at eve we went.” The fourth is dif- 
ferent. Its scene is a London office, and Love, 
this time invisible though audible, softens the 
heart of a rich money-lender, and makes him do 
a disinterested service to a girl he has once 
loved. Not the greatest of Love’s miracles are 
these, and it may be doubted whether in any 
case the triumph will be durable. ‘A Master 
of Art’ gives a picture of Francois Villon in an 
escapade near Angers. The work generally 
strikes one as juvenile, but has atmosphere. 
It is printed with much luxury of type, and 
in an edition limited to one hundred and fifty 
copies. Some of the letters are too thick and 
black, but the general effect is happy. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Die Exre’ of Hermann Sudermann, pro- 
duced on Tuesday at the Comedy Theatre, is a 
powerfully written play satirizing the German 
code of honour. One of the characters, an ex- 
officer, after failing to pay a debt of honour, 
has, instead of blowing out his brains, gone 
to the United States, and returned rich in 
money and reputation to inveigh against the 
superstition amidst which he was reared. The 
main interest, as is common in German plays, 
is sentimental. 

Tue Garrick Theatre has been let to Mr. 
Charles Cartwright, who contemplates the pro- 
duction about the middle of next month of a 
romantic costume drama. The run of ‘Peril’ 
will finish on April 10th. Miss Violet Van- 
brugh will probably transfer her services to the 
Criterion. 


‘Lion-Hunters’ is the title bestowed upon 
the translation by Mr. J. T. Grein and Miss 
Martha Leonard of ‘Le Monde ot !’on s’Ennuie,’ 
recently given at an afternoon entertainment, 
and now, it seems, to be revived for a run at 
Terry’s Theatre, with Miss Nina Boucicault as 
the heroine. 


‘THE AWAKENING’ will be withdrawn this 
evening from the St. James’s, which will then 
close for rehearsals of ‘The Wilderness.’ 


On the reopening of the Court Theatre under 
Mr. F. Kerr and Mr. H. T. Brickwell the lead- 
ing female réles will be assigned Miss Gertrude 
Kingston. 

THE season at the Comedy of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will begin with the production of 
‘Count Tezma,’ for which Miss Suzanne Sheldon 
and Mr. Frank Mills have been engaged. 

For the production at the Imperial of ‘A 
Royal Necklace’ Mrs. Langtry has engaged 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite, a well-known member 
of the Benson company. She will play Madame 





de Polignac. The engagements of Mr. F. 
Cooper and Mr. E. Maurice have fallen through. 

Wir a revival of ‘Hamlet’ in the ordinary 
acting version Mr. Benson brings to a conclusion 
his series of Shakspearean revivals at the Comedy 
Theatre. Mr. Benson reappears as Hamlet. 
It was in March, 1900, that he gave at an after- 
noon and evening performance the play in what 
must be accepted as its entirety. 

‘THE Price or Peace’ of Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
the Drury Lane drama of last autumn, has been 
given during the week at the Grand Theatre, 
Fulham. 

Amon plays in the possession of Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson which are destined 
sooner or later to find their way before the 
London public are ‘The Heel of Achilles,’ by 
Messrs. Louis Parker and Lawrence Boyle ; 
‘The Chancellor,’ by Mr. Enoch Bennett ; and 
a ‘costume comedy” by Messrs. Max Pemberton 
and J. McArthur, unnamed as yet. 

Mr. Paci Artaur has secured the English 
rights of a dramatization of ‘In the Palace of 
the King,’ by Mr. Marion Crawford, which has 
been successfully produced in America. 

‘A Royat Famntty,’ by Capt. Marshall, which 
has been given during the week at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, has been preceded by ‘ His 
Eightieth Birthday,’ a one-act piece, the hero 
of which was played by Mr. Ben Greet. 

Her Ma.sesty’s THEATRE will be closed for the 
first six days of April (Holy Week), after which 
the run of ‘ Twelfth Night’ will be resumed. 

Tue season at Drury Lane finishes this 
evening. 

THE country tour of Sir Henry Irving closed on 
Saturday last. The actor is now at the Lyceum, 
superintending preparations for ‘* Coriolanus.’ 

‘PILkeRTON’s PEERAGE’ is announced as the 
title of Anthony Hope’s new play, the tentative 
performance of which we last week recorded. 

‘Le RocHer DE SisypuHe,’ by Madame Toller 
Donau, produced at the Théatre Libre, Paris, 
on the 19th inst., deals with a repulsive form 
of approximate incest — a father who espouses 
his daughter, and is prevented in time from the 
consummation of the marriage. 

‘La Pente Dovce’ is the title of a four-act 
comedy by M. Fernand Vandérem, produced on 
the 20th inst. at the Paris Vaudeville, with 
Madame Réjane as the heroine. It is a well- 
written piece, but its claims are literary rather 
than dramatic. 

Epmonp Francois Jutes Got, whose death 
we briefly chronicled last week, was, subse- 
quently to the death of Regnier, the greatest 
and most versatile member of the Comédie 
Francaise. Born October Ist, 1822, at Ligne- 
rolles (Orne), he became a pupil of Provost at 
the Conservatoire, took in 1843 a first prize in 
comedy, and after a year’s service in the 
cavalry made his début at the Théatre Francais 
on July 17th, 1844. On June 30th, 1850, he was 
elected sociétaive, and remained such until his 
retreat, January 3lst, 1895. He became a 
professor at the Conservatoire in 1877, and was 
appointed honorary professor in 1894. During 
recent years he had been long ill—so long, 
indeed, that the news of the destruction of the 
Théatre Francais had been kept from him. 
During forty-five years he played almost all 
the leading parts in the comic repertory, having 
been seen in two to three hundred characters, 
of which a hundred were creations. His début 
was made in ‘ Les Héritiers’ and as Mascarille in 
‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’; and his first success 
was obtained as the Curé in Musset’s ‘II ne 
faut jurer de Rien.’ His greatest triumph 
was obtained as Giboyer in ‘ Les Effrontés’ and 
‘Le Fils de Giboyer’ of Augier. Other parts 
with which his memory is closely associated were 
Le Duc Job, Mercadet, Maitre Guérin, M. 
Poirier, and David the Rabbi in ‘ L’Ami Fritz.’ 
During the memorable visit of the Comédie 
Francaise to London in 1879 he was seen at 








‘the Gaiety as Claudio in ‘Les Caprices de 


Marianne,’ Noél in ‘La Joie fait Peur,’ Cliton 
in ‘Le Menteur,’ Sganarelle in ‘Le Médecin 
malgré Lui,’ Poirier in ‘Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier,’ L’Intimé in ‘Les Plaideurs,’ David 
in ‘L’Ami Fritz,’ the Curé in ‘II ne faut jurer 
de Rien,’ Bernard in ‘Les Fourchambault,’ 
Harpagon in ‘L’Avare,’ Mercadet, Trissotin 
in ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ and Davenant (an 
original part) in the ‘ Davenant’ of M. Jean 
Aicard. 

Sopuige ALEXANDRINE CROIZETTE, whose death 
is also announced, was born in St. Petersburg, 
March 19th, 1847, was a pupil of Bressant at 
the Conservatoire, and made her début at the 
Comédie Francaise in 1869 as Céliméne and as 
Queen Anne in ‘ Le Verre d’Eau.’ She left for 
a time, but returned and created many rdles, 
the best known of which was Blanche in ‘Le 
Sphinx,’ in which she gave a remarkable piece 
of realistic acting, which in its day passed for 
unique. In this piece she divided the honours 
with Madame Sarah Bernhardt as Berthe. She 
also was at the Gaiety in 1879, and played a 
remarkable round of characters, beginning with 
Céliméne in ‘Le Misanthrope,’ and including 
La Duchesse in ‘L’Etrangére,’ Marianne in 
‘Les Caprices de Marianne,’ La Baronne 
in ‘Le Demi-Monde,’ La Marquise in ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle,’ Antoinette in ‘Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier,’ Blanche in ‘ Le Sphinx,’ 
Marie in ‘Les Fourchambault,’ Camille in 
‘On ne Badine pas avec l’Amour,’ and Madame 
de Renat in ‘L’Etincelle.’ The English public 
saw her, indeed, at the height of her talent and 
reputation. She quitted the stage many years 
ago, upon her marriage with M. Jacques Stern, 
a well-known member of Parisian society. Her 
death came as the result of an illness from 
which she had long suffered. 

Ons of the chief aims of the Mainzer Goethe- 
Bund is to spread the knowledge of the German 
classics among the people, and how thoroughly 
this aim is appreciated was shown by the 
crowded state of the house during the recent 
performance of ‘Die Riuber.’ In order to pre- 
vent distinction of rank, the seats were dis- 
tributed by lot. 

THe German Shakspeare Gesellschaft will 
hold its annual meeting at Weimar on April 
23rd. Dr. Oec ielhiiuser will preside, and Herr 
von Possart wil read a paper as to the style of 
scenery best adapted for Shakspearean per- 
formances. Dr. Eidam intends to discuss the 
necessity for a thorough revision of the once 
popular Schlegel-Tieck Shakspeare translation, 
which is now considered inadequate to modern 
requirements, in consequence of the great 
liberties taken by the translators. 








To CorrEsponpeNnts.—T. W. S.—H. N.—R. T. G.— 
G. J. S. B.—W. J. B.—received. 

F. T. M.—W. N.—Apply to Notes and Queries. 

L. T, R.—We are not publishing any more on this. 

H. VauGHan.—Too late for this week. 

M. G.—Later. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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CASSELL d& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 




















A NEW Mr. FRANK R. STOCKTON’S New Volume of Short Stories, entitled AFIELD and 
“ STOCKTON.” AFLOAT, is JUST READY, price 6s. (with 12 Full-Page Illustrations). | 
| ROYAL FIVE BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES of representative 
Pictures in the Royal Academy (in place of the single Plate which has hitherto been 
ACADEMY given), will be issued with ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1901. Hence the Pub- 
PICTURES. | lishers anticipate a very greatly increased demand, and suggest that orders should be 
| given for either the Volume or Parts of this superb issue at the earliest possible date. 
The Work will be published in Five Parts at 1s. each, or One Volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7's. 6d. 








A NOTABLE | A book which will arouse great interest is the Rev. ALEXANDER HARRISON’S Auto- 
AUTO- biography, which is to be published shortly under the title of An EVENTFUL LIFE, 


BIOGRAPHY." °°. 
ae The author, a well-known clergyman at Newcastle-on-Tyne, entered upon young manhood as a sceptic, and it was some 
| time before he was attracted to any religion. He then became a Methodist minister. After many years he was driven by force 
| of circumstances to give up Methodism, and took orders in the Church of England, His adventures would fill a volume of them-- 


| selves. Not once, but many times, has he been in peril of his life—by sea, on land, and at the hands of assassins, The book is 
| written in a clear, direct style, and is full of anecdote. 





y A NEW Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have just published the First Novel from the pen of 


HISTORICAL Miss DORA M. JONES, under the title of A SOLDIER of the KING, which 
deals with the Romantic Story of John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s Evangelist. 
NOVEL. Price 6s. 





RECENT Amongst the many recent Successful Books may be mentioned :— 
SUCCESSFUL | The TALE of a FIELD HOSPITAL. By Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S. Illustrated. 


Fourth Impression, 6s, 


VOLUMES. CAMPAIGN PICTURES of the WAR in SOUTH AFRICA (1899-1900). By 


A.G. HALES. Third Impression, 6s, 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated. Third 


Impression. 5s, 


TOMMY and GRIZEL. By J.M. Barrie. 6s. 
OLD FIRES and PROFITABLE GHOSTS. By A. T. Quiller-Couch: (Q). 


Second Impression. 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of OXFORD. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. Illustrated. 


Second Impression. 9s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. By J. MacWhirter, R.A. 


With 23 Coloured Plates. Second Impression. 5s. 


SIXPENNY =| 4 Cheap Edition of MAX PEMBERTON’S famous Romance The SEA WOLVES 

EDITIONS. | is PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, price 6d., and forms the latest addition to. 
| GASSELL’S FAMOUS SIXPENNY EDITIONS of NOTABLE WORKS. 
| The Volumes already on sale are :— 


ADAM HEPBURN’S VOW. By The MASTER of BALLAN- The IRON PIRATE. By Max 
ANNIE S. SWAN. TRAK. By R. L. STEVENSON. PEMBERTON. 


AT BRITAIN’S CALL: Dramas KIDNAPPED. By R.L. Steven. WHAT CHEER! By W. Clark. 
of a Memorable Year. By S. WALKEY. SON. RUSSELL. 


FATHER STAFFORD. By CATRIONA. By R. L. Steven- LIST, YE LANDSMEN! ByW-. 
ANTHONY HOPE. | "SON. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The BLACK ARROW. ByR.L. The WRECKER. By R. L. DEAD MAN’SROCK. By A.T. 
STEVENSON. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. == QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R.L. TheIMPREGNABLE CITY. By KING SOLOMON’S MINES.. 
STEVENSON. | MAX PEMBERTON. | By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 














*," A Copy of CASSELL & COMPANY’S LIST of NEW BOOKS issued for the Spring will be sent te 
any address on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liurrtep, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


STR ROBERT HART'S BOOK ON CHINA. 
THESE from the LAND of SINIM. 


Essays on the Chinese Question. By Sir ROBERT 
HART, Bart., G.C.M.G., Iaspector-General of Chinese 
Customs and Posts. With Appendices and 2 Plans. 
Demy 8vo, ts. (Next week. 
The contents of this volume deal progcessively with 
a leading question of the day, How to treat China, and 
includes the remarkable article on the ‘* Peking Legations” 
which appeared in the Furtnightly Keview for November last. 
There are als» chapters on China and her foreign trade, 
China and reconstruction, the Boxers, A Tsung-li-Yamea 
Circular to Chinese Ministers abroad, and the Inspector- 
General’s Memorandum concerning commercial relations, 
are appended to illustrate and complement the views these 
papers embody. 


A BOOK FOR MILLIONAIRES. 
SOLVENCY or SALVATION. By 


P. E. BODINGION. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Next week, 
The Twelve Chapters of this Book are, as it were, threaded 
upon a financial strand, and endeavour to trace a golden 
jink between all troub:es in social communities and modern 
financial systems. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘OUR FRIEND the CHARLATAN. 
By GEORGE GISSING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(mn a few days, 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


FACT and FABLE. By Effie Johnson, 


Author of ‘In the Fire and Other Fancies.’ With Illus- 
trations by Olive Allen. Crown 4to, 6s. [Next week, 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW BOOKS. 
ANTICIPATIONS, by H. G. WELLS. 
Will commence in the APRIL NUMBER of 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘ Anticipations’ is a series of forecasts of practical science, 
sthe first of which deals with the possibilities of loco- 
. motives. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY 
FOR APRIL, 1901, 


Also contains :— 
WILL GERMANY FAIL? By Calchas. 
MR. GLADSLONEas —_ EXCHEQUER. 
. By Sydney Buxton, M.P 
The CZAR’'S FRIEND. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 
OPPORTUNITIKS for LIBERALISM— 
a. in LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By H. L. W. 
awson. 
2. The NEW LIBERALISM. By G. F. Millin. 
TWO NOTES on CHARLES LAMB. By K. V. Luca 
MR. FRAZKR’S THKORY of the CRUCIFIXION, By 
Andrew Lang. 
GERMANY and ENGLAND. By Ignotus. 
CHURCH and KING. By Sir George Arthur, Bart. 
The PROBLEM of FRENCH MONASTICISM. By John 


Manson. 

MR. BRODRICK’S SCHEME of ARMY REFORM. By the 
Author of ‘ An Absent-Minded War.’ 

The ORTHODOX USK of MOUNTED INFANTRY. By 
Major F. C. Ormsby-Jobhnson. 

OUR UNBUSINKSSLIKE ADMIRALTY. By Excubitor. 

FRENCH POETRY of TO-DAY. By Emile Verhaeren. 

**The POINT of VIEW.” A Sentimental Interlude. 

“‘The MOTHER.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. 





REVIEW 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 





Price 2s. 
INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 
A MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT, 
(Published in Rurlington, Vermont, U.S.A.) 
Contents for MARCH. 
gio tao ees in AMERICAN ART. By W. H. Low, 
Sew Y¥ 


T HE 


‘The SITUATION of oe in INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 
By André Lebon, Paris. 
The PROBLEM of DEVELOPMENT. By T. H. Morgan, Bryn 
Mawr College. 
CHILD STUDY and EDUCATION. By James Sully, London. 
CIVIC REFORM and SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. R. L. Gould, 
New Yo k. 
Of all Booksellers, or the o-asggaaattaaa News Company, 5, 
Buildings, Chancery ‘Lane, Londo 


INDSOR CASTLE.—An Original Etching by 
Mr. AXEL H. HAIG appears in the APRIL Number of the 
ART JOURN: AL, now ready, price ls. 6d. 
“The effect is excellent The etching should become popular, as 
there is no better picture of the Royal Castle in the printshops.” 
Pali Mail Gazette. 
London : H. Virtue & Co., Ltd , 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


, Bream's 








In cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 
T RIDGE WHIstT: its Whys and Wherefores, 


‘The Game clearly explained and taught by Reason instead of by 

Rule alone. With Iilustrative Hands printed in Colours hy Cc J. 
MELROSE. Also by the same Author (and uniform with * Bridge 
Whist’ in size. plan, and price), ‘Solo Whist’ and ‘ Scientific Whist.’ 

“ For si = ped of statement, for lucidity of exposition, and for com- 
sgn fe of instruction, it would be difficult to find an equal to this 

?— Westminster Budge. 

oc Written extremely weil ”"— Literature. 

“‘A volume which is second to none. Bae diy Lif ife. 

“The best book on the subject that we have see: 

“ A bridge ‘ Cavendish.’ ’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“A work like this will help the foundation of a sound code.” 

“ Just what such a book should be.’’—Topical Jimes. Scotsman. 


Lon on: L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C. 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 





FOR EASTER READING. 


THE COLUMN. 


The merits of this Novel bya New and Unknown 


Writer have been immediately recognized. Two 
Thousand Copies have been sold within a week of 
its publication, and the demand steadily increases. 
Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY said in the Daily Telegraph :— 
‘*Whoever Mr, Charles Marriott may be, he has 
written a very remarkable novel......Let us be 
thankful to Mr. Marriott, he has written a 
book very fresh, very original, very interesting 
and suggestive. He has handled situations in the 
true spirit of an artist. His style is careful. 
Above all, he thinks for himself.” Mr. Courtney’s 
opinion has been endorsed by the critic of the 
Daily Nes, who says that THE COLUMN is 
“a notable book......An important book......A 
novel which brings together strong and subtle 
power of suggesting character, remarkable humour, 
and all the best faculties of the writers known to 
every one......Some of his dialogue is as humorous 
as anything recently written; all his characters 
have stepped from life into his pages, to be turned 
about and displayed by a mind which lets nothing 
escape.” 


THE COLUMN, by Cuartes 


MARRIOTT, crown 8vo, 68., can be had at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


After Easter Mr. LANE will publish 
another remarkable Novel, 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


JOHN LANE, London and New York. 


7 H £E AT HE NN £ U a 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 








Last Week's ATHEN SUM contains Articles on 


DR. CUNNINGHAM on MEDLEVAL and MODERN ECONOMICS. 

The GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK. 

MOUNT OMI and BEYOND. 

A NEW BOOK on the CONSTITUTION. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Church of Humanity; The Lesser Evil; This 
Rody of Death; Scoundrels & Co.; The Redemption of David 
Corson ; The Shadow of Gilsland. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BUOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED claggii rag leF. of the ELIZABELHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERI aig MR. HARLES BUCKLAND; SIR 
ay te MALE'S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’: The WORD 

’; SALE: ‘YEOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY?’ 
THE SPRING PU BLISHING SEASON. 


ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

}E—Anthropological Notes ; Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 

542; Early Portuguese Travels; The Etymology of some 
African’ Botanical Terms; Societies; Meetings Next Week 
Gossi 

FINE ARTS—Mantegna; Mr. Shannon's Work at the Dutch Gallery ; 
‘The Blyth Engravings; Sales; Gossip 

MUSIC—Popular Concerts ; Herr Sauer's Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA-Self 's the Man; Gossip. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 16 contatns— 


DR. GARDINER’S HISTORY. 

THE ROMANCE of LAST CENTURY. 

MR. WRATISLAW on MR. SWINKURNE. 

BRISTOL RECORDS. 

SELECTIONS from DR. CREIGHTON’S WRITINGS. 

NEW NOVELS :—That Sweet Enemy; The Lost Land; The Sin of 
Jasper Standish; The Girl at the Halfway House ; ‘I'wo Sides of a 
Question ; According to Plato; Naomi's Exodus; The Mayor of 
Littlejoy ; The Master Passion; Days of Doubt. 

FRENCH LITERATUKE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

LAW and POLITICS. 

UUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

SIR EDWARD MALBIT’S ‘SHIFTING SCENEs The ROYAL HIS8- 
a SOCIETY; The SPRING PU BLISHING SEASUN ; 





ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Life of Sir John Fowler; Geographical Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
oe ARTS:—The Cretan Script; The Blyth Engravings; Sale ; 
OSSsip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Shakspeare First Folio, Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 





John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery Lane, ; 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—The First Norwich Printer—Executions at Tyburn and Else- 
where—Genealogical search in America—Sandwich Men— ‘Qui 
vive’”"—Pope’s Epitaphs in Use—Whitman’: ‘‘ Hexameters”— 
Queen’s College, — Mock Bullfight on Christmas Eye— 
Barbari and Barberi 

QUERIES :—“ Juggins "—‘‘ Non terra sed aquis’ "—Dr. Forbes Watson 

— Tout lasse—tout casse—tout passe "—Stonehenge -Old Feudal 
Rights, "ae —St. Christopher and Laughter—Breckenridge - Green 
of Wyken—‘Child’s Own Book '—Disguise of Man as Woman— 
Author of Quotation Wanted—Crowned Heads—Comic Dialogue- 
Sermon—F. ielding and Brillat-Savarin—Morsay, or Count Marsay— 
‘Colpeara '’—Earl of Hyndford’s Daughters—Nursery Kime—Joha 
Jones the Regicide. 


REPLIES : Bing my Pee of Mors Maranus—Daisy Names— 
Wa “ Ance mariole ”—“ Four-an t-Five ” 
pe nr of fhe ag | le Bourbon—Lines on the Skin— 
“‘Mad as a hatter ’’—Verses on the Irish F.mine—Uradle Commis- 
sions — pay hneniny ed Famtly—Woore, ia Salop—‘* Wisc '—Brawling 
—Early Steam Navigation— horn —National Nicknames -Black- 
mew od oh Family—Achill Island— Whithers and Whiftling— 
‘Bull and Last”—Shakespeare the ‘: Kinavish "—Worcestershire 
Folk- Fo — ‘ Bandy-legged""—Henry VII.—Whitgifcs Hospital, 
Croydon—London Evening Paper—* Paulie’ ‘—Doubdtful Passages in 
Chaucer—“‘ The spotted negro boy ’’—‘‘ Put a spoke in the wheel” 
—Gun Reports—Seneca and Galen—* Rouen” and “ Succedaneum.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Besant’s ‘Fast London '—Colyer-Fergusson’s 
‘Marriage Kegisters of St Dunstan's, Stepney '—Gomperz's 
‘Greek Thinkers '—‘ byegones relating to Walesand the horder 
Counties '—* Coutts & Cu.’—* Transactions of the United Em, ire 
Loyalists’ Association. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 23 contans— 


NOTES:-—Mrs. Jordan in Dublin—Animals in People’s Insides— 
St. Patrick’s Day—Reminiscence of 1817 Newspaper and Magazine 
Statistics—El Conde erta—Hlue Hearu—‘‘Zareba” or 
“ Zeriba ’ —Lizard Folk-lore—Anima! Superstitions in India—King 
Edward VII's. Title in Scovland—Arabs aud Odd Numbers—*: Log”— 
‘ Thomas Fletcher, Pvet.’ 


QUERIES :—Anonymous Voyages ani Travels—American slg 
Brawling—The Orb-‘ Capt. Rock "'—"* As right as a trivet ''—Odd 
Numbers—Author of Verses Wanted—* Gill's ater A. 
Brabason—Irish Harps—A City—Marat—“ To sit bodkin ’’—Roman 
Steelyard Weights—Johnson, Sheriff of London —* Foulrice”: 
“Lock Elm”: ‘Chincherer”"—Guadagnoli—Ne'l Gwyn—Mary, 
Countess de Front—Koulston Family—Walpole’s Letters to Mann. 


REPLIES :—Journalistic Errors—Arundel: Walden —Suwarroff and 
Mass¢na—Mrs. Arbuthnot—Bishop of London's Funeral—Epitaph 
of J. Nichols—Simon Fraser—Allusion in Wordsworth—Author of 
Hymn Wanted—“ Bob-baw !’'—Lamb Jottings — Saft rd Family— 
Chisel Marks—Footprints of Gods—* So long ’’—Questing Beast— 
“Le trecente cariche"”—Bytield Family—‘‘Sarson Stones ”— 

Ox ford—Surnames—Pall-mall and Golf—Poem attributed 
to Milton—Hulme —Ships of War on Land—Title of Esquire— 
“ Better to have loved and lost’’—Counting Another's Kuttons— 
Old London Taverns—Date Wanted—Author of Recitation—“ In 
the swim”—Dr. Johnson—“ Barted’’ — Chaucerian Passage — 
« Jeber’s cooks "—High and Low—* Roker "—" Caendo " -Cercando 
—Col. Thomas Cooper. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Harbottle and Dalbiac’s ‘ Dictionary of French 
and Italian Quotations ’—Kaildon’s ‘ Kobert Louis Stevenson’— 





zines. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





The NOMBER for MARCH 16 contatas— 
NOTES :— Danteiana—Spenser, ‘Locrine,’ and ‘Selimus'—First Lady 
Barrister—Vanishing London: Christ's Sieg ea Manningham and 
‘ Soe geese nelens fe ar en Pinhoen.’ Ghost-word—" Any- 
on se ’— * Distinet” — Comb = oarade Interesting 
Lewal * action—Changea Sites a ‘Towns— Wordsworthiaca -Sir K. 


QUERIES :—‘ Lattermint’’—Gun Reports—‘ Bijou Almanaek '—Cata 
ld va? nae el ip noe Well, Edinburgh—* Carrick " 

1 Ww — Bishopric of Mons Maranus— 

Ota Marriage C Justom in athe. Son of Lord Byron—Inscription 

in Kinnel Chureh—Cliftord : Mortimer: Waller—*‘ Devil's Pulpit '— 

Statue in Soho Square —* Morning Bidar! es Calendars with 

Ned Shu ‘* Peer’ — Minnow. 

REPLIES :—Executions at Ty burn os cau Rattle of Fontenoy 
—Inoculation—* Curtana ’ ’—Suwarroft and Mass¢éna—Welsh Ms. 
Pedigrees—Lamb and - ‘The Champion "—Acacia in Freeniasonry— 
Movable Stocks — —Flogging at the ‘art Tail—*: Rouen ”’ and * Suc- 
cedaneum "—Motto for Laundry Porch—Malt and Hop Substitutes 
—Dresden Amen—“ Peridot "—Columbaria—Yeomanry Kecords— 
‘Throgmorton—'* Skilly ’ "—Ipplepen—Huitson Family—* ‘Iwopenny 
‘Tube ’—“ Caba.”’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dr. Gardiner’s ‘ History ’—Mr. Heckethorn’s 
‘London Memories ’—‘ ‘lhe Mind of the Century '—* Chiswick 
Shakespeare ’’—‘ Winch —* English Catalogue of Books.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 

















The NUMBER for MARCH 9 coxntains— 


NOTES :—Alexander Pym—Verbs out of Proper Names—Early Kefer- 
ences to Donne — “ Verdure’ — Watervole — ‘‘ Folio,” “ Quarto”— 
Point de Galle — Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ — Southey and Swedenborg— 
Ireland and Frogs. 

QUERIES :—Accession of Edward VII.—Mrs. Arbuthnott—“ Pize” _ 
John Foy — Campbells of Ardkinglass —* *Curtana’”’ W. M. 
Painter —‘ Ode to the North Cape’ — Printer’s Proof of Poems— 
“Kybosh”"—Allusion in Wordsworth—Ships moving without sail 
or Wind — Bellringing at Wakes — Hume’s Portrait — Thackeray— 
Author of Hymn—Walton Relic—Dame Ann Combe—History of 
Seals — Fpitaph of John Nichols — Jewish Architects—‘* Been” 
MSs. at Paris—Monument, in Gilling Church 

REPLIES :—Doubtful Passages in Chaucer — Mussulman Legend of 
Job—‘“‘ Money trusted" — Count Peechio — D’Auyergne Family— 
Medieval Tithe Barns—Chavasse Family fapping” 2nd **‘Lip- 
ping” — Aye its Signature — “ Carterly”” — Simon Fraser — Men 
wearing Earrings—Cap of Maintenance -Latin Lines —Suwarrott 
and Masséna—National Fiag—Horses with Four White Stockings— 
Book of Common Prayer—Bonaparte Hallad—‘ Nunty '’—The Dog 
and the Gamekeeper—Sir James Douglas—Friday Superstition— 
Serjeant Hili—Margery—Monolith with Cup-markings—Reference 
for Verses—Orientation in Interments—*' Petering"—Early Lines 
on Cricket— Archbishop Ussher — ‘The ee of the Throats— 
Friar's Crag, Derwentwater—Broken on the Wheel—Eton College 
and Ram Hunting— Essence of Malone ’—‘ Jury’ "—Lay Canon— 
Installation of a Midwife—Old Legend —‘‘ J'ai vecu "— Serjeant 
Bettesworth—sir J. B. Warren—‘ Attur. Acad.’’—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES ON ROOKS:—Campbell’s ‘Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland ’— Magazines. 

Mr. F. 8. Ellis. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 








Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE 
THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. 


By ROBERT &. RAIT, Fellow ef New College, Oxford. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, Old Bailey. 


demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 








SANDS & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


TAKEN by ASSAULT. By Morley 


ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


The HERITAGE. By Edwin Pugh 
and GUDFREY BURCHETT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW YORK. By Edgar Faweett. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


SONGS of the SWORD and the 
SOLDIER. A Selection of Soldiers’ Songs of 
all Nations, Edited by ALEXANDER EAGAR, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





The HOLY YEAR of JUBILEE. By 
the Rev. H. THURSTON, S.J. Very fully 
illustrated, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. net. 





READY SHORTLY. 
The ASHANTI CAMPAIGN of 1900. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F, MONTANARO, R.A., and 
Capt. ARMITAGE, D.S.0. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of MARY I., QUEEN 
of ENGLAND. By J.M. STONE, Illustrated 
by Reproductions from Old Portraits, Facsimile 
Letter, &c. Demy 8vo,cloth extra, 10s, 6d. net. 


The LAND of the AMAZONS. 
Translated from the French of Baron DE 
SANTA-ANNA NERY by G. HUMPHERY, 
F.R.G.S, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
16s. net, 


London : 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_e—— 


COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIES, 
Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per Volume. 
NEW VOLUME AT ALL BOUKSELLERS’. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAM- 


BRIDGE. By J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer and 
Librarian of the College, and Lecturer in History to the University. 


STANDARD. —*‘'The author combines remarkable knowledge of 
academical antiquities with literary skill.” 


Other Volumes to follow. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PICTURESQUE KENT. A Portfolio 


of Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, Author of ‘Dickens’ Land,’ &c. 
With Descriptive Letterpress by GIBSON THOMPSON, Author of 
eee Land,’ &c. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, bevelled boards, gilt 
top, net. 


MORNING POST.—“ A charming book.” 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER. 


PRAYERS of the SAINTS. Being a 


Manual of Devotions compiled from the oe ep a Se Holy 
Saints and Blessed Martyrs and Famous Men. y CECIL HEAD- 
LAM. Fcap. 8v0, morocco gilt, gilt edges. “pecially designed by 

E. B. Hoare, 5s. net ; cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. n 
OUTLOOK.—‘A dainty and delightful little nl within and 
without.’’ 


The BOOK of BLUES. Being the 


First and only Record of all Matches Leda abengy the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge in every Department of Sport, with Com- 
a Index of the Names of all Blues, with their Colleges. Edited 
OGIER RYSDEN, and dedicated by permission ill bes Lord 
Chief Justice of England. Feap. 8yo, cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPORTSMAN.—‘ One of the most valuable works of reference.” 


APRIL Number now ready. 1s 6d net. 
Contents.—The Thames and the Boat Race—Nando’s Coffee-House— 
The Story of Aylesbury—Quarterly Notes—The ‘Surrey side’’ Sixty 
Years Ago— Kilburn Priory—‘Ihe Will of a Plague-stricken Londoner— 
The Great and Little Hormeads, Herts—Barnet Field—A Walk on the 
Panks of the Brent—Herts Charities—Finchley Parish Church, Kectory, 
and Kectors—Some Surviving Kentish Beliefs—The Essex ancestors of 
General Baden-Powell—Some East Kent Parish History—Chiddingstone 
—Berkshire Seance ence. Plate in the Diocese of London—Notes 
and Queries— Keplies— Review 
Among the numerous Mustracions is a Reproduction of an Original 
Sketch by General Baden-Powel 


London: F. z. ROBINSON & CO. 
20, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Demy 4to, price lis. 


Qe ee ee CAN ON, 


Showing Residues of Powers of 2 for Divisors under 1,000, 
and Indices to Residues. 


Compiled by Lieut.-Col CUNNINGHAM, K E,, Fellow of King’s College, 
ondon, under the auspices of a British Association Committee. ~ 


Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


SAMPLERS and TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES. 
By MARCUS B, HUISH. 
With over 100 Illustrations, of which 30 are in Colour. 


Limited to One Edition of 600 Copies, of _— over two-thirds 
are sold, 4to, 2. 2: 





“Mr. Huish in his handsome and exquisitely illustrated book has 
ie! & Bap which no other saber’ eould eg ‘hoe 80 well.’ 
terests of many kinds.’’"—Daily Standard. 

** Wonderful illustrations in colour pnen hy. re alt Mall. 


The Fine-Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, and Longmans, Pater- 
noster Row. 


IFE in an OPEN-AIR SANATORIUM. By 
Dr. CHARLES repped A Concise Account of the — 
m-Air Tr r¢ ion and other Tuberculous Disease: 
wien Detailed Descriptions of Open- Air Sanatoria in the British Isles 
Protasely illustrated. Price ls ; orls 3d post free.—London: 
Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 83-89, Great Titch eld ‘Street, Oxford Street, Ww 


THE 











ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, ronal Line ne ia ae sae twe ee Street, 
E 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields i 198, Pieca- 
LONDON OFFICES dilly, W.; 81, Edgw: Ww. 
Street, 8. W.; and 124, West End Yule & 
Amount Insured 
Claims Paid ......ceceeeeee 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District. “Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Oftices. 
Norwich, March 25, 1901. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDO: A. VIAN, Secretary. 


KPPs' $ CUOCUA., The Most Nutritious. 


a 











Grateful and Comforting, 








IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 
Invested Funds .. oe oe oo 


ANNUITIES. 
£9,711,112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








EPrss COCOA. 
K?Ps'’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


E?FPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
amr a the STOMACH, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Child nfants, 


HEARTBURN, 
OUT, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
LIST. 


a 


The ART of REVOLVER SHOOTING:. 
By WALTER WINANS, Vice-President of- 
the National Rifle Association of Great Britain. 
With 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the- 


Author and from Photographs, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2ls. net. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES: 


Fully illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


31. SAINT LOUIS (LOUIS IX. of 
FRANCE). The Most Christian King.. 
By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Illustrated... 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MOBY DICK;; or, the White Whale. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of ‘ Typee,”” 
‘Omoo, &c. With Introduction by LUUIS. 
BECKE. With 4 Full-Page Plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


WHITE JACKET; or, the World. 
in a Man-of-War. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
With 4 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth extra, 63. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS (SIrETSON) GIL- 
MAN, Author of ‘ Women and Economics,’ 
‘In This Our World,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 

Mr. Wittram Canton (in Good Words) :—‘ ‘Concerning 

Children,’ it need hardly be said, is racily written, bur it is 

as wise and witty as it is earnest and outspoken ; indeed, 

I do not hesitate to say that it is one of the sanest and most 

clear-headed surveys we have yet had of the greatest task 

that lies before each generation.” 


“ HEROES OF THE REFURMATION” 
SERIES, 
Fally illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s. 


5. HULDREICH ZWINGLI (1484- 
1531), the Reformer of German Switzerland. 
By SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, LL.D. 
D.D., Professor of Church History, New York 
University, Editor of the Series. Together 
with an Historical Survey of Switzerland 
before the Reformation by Prof. JOHN 
MARTIN VINCENT, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and a Chapter on Zwingli’s Theology 
by Prof. FRANK HUGH FOSTER, University 
of California. 


SALAMMBO, the MAID of 
CARTHAGE. Retold from the French of 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By ZENAIDE A. 
RAGOZIN. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth, 5s. 


NORTH AMERICANS of YESTER- 


DAY. AComparative Study of North American. 
Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on the 
Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Kace. By 
FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. With 
about 350 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The LAWS of SCIENTIFIC HAND- 
READING. A Practical Treatise on the Art 
commonly called Palmistry. By WILLIAM 
G. BENHAM, With about 800 Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a 
. 

Sketch of his Life and Work. By P, CHAL- 
MERS MITCHELL, M.A. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘The main interest and value of the book lie, however, 
in its excellent summary of Huxley’s scientific teaching, 
and in a full and satisfactory account of his work as the 
protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the 
obscurantism of the theological world...... Mr. Mitchell’s 
account of his life’s work is thoroughly interesting anc 
informing.”’—Daily News. 








London: 24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; 





ren, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 





and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Messi's. BELL’S MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE is now ready and will be sent on application. 








READY ON APRIL 15, imperial 16m», 12s. 6d. net. { Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Handbook of German The BOOK of SUN DIALS. Originally Compiled by, the 
a Austri Ex-libris By KARL EMICH, COUN’ ZU LEININGEN-WESTER- ate Mrs ‘RE evised and greatly Mnlarged by N and 
BURG. Hon. Member of the Se taicks Pascke toema) on Vice-President the ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters oa Portable Dials by LEWIS EVANS, F.S. A 
Ex-Libris Society (London), &c. Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With and on Dial Construction by WIGHAM RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the 
250 Illustrations. Imperial 1émo, 12s. 6d. net. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, Fourth). With 200 Illustrations. 
-demy 8vo, 25s, net. [Ex-Libris Series, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Royal 8vo, 2Is. net. A SHORT HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE in ENGLAND (1500-1800). By REGINALD BLUMFIKLD, M.A, Exeter 
TURNER'S PICTURES. ea A LIST of the WORKS College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author and other Iilustrations, 
sone gg gt re ee by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. With Notes 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 
Anode UL, Hon. M.A.Oxford. Printed on Hand-made Paper. Oaly 350 Copies A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE in 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. ENGLAND, a.p 1500-1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘ The 





Formal Garden in England.’ With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
? ; ’ 7 and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 

HOLBEIN S ; AMBASSADORS. The Picture and the “Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes. Mr. Blomfield writes well, and with 

Men. A Historical Study. By MARY F. S. HERVEY. With 25 Illustrations, | admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of open am, spread over a wide field, with 

giving Portraits, Facsimiles, and Details illustrating Sources of Holbeia’s Work. good judgment and an educated taste.”—Stand rd 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. Imperial 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of COVENTRY A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in ENGLAND. By 


PATMORE. Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With numerous “Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much ability. He evidently has expended 

Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. his best efforts upon his production, and those who wish to learn from so enthusiastic a 

‘*Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attractive | teacher will do well to add his volume to their library. Its illustrations alone would 

gicture of one of the most original Koglishmen of his tims, and one of the sincerest poets.” justify a place on any craftsman’s bookshelves, and every architectural student would do 
Times. | well to read the descriptive and critical remarks which enliven its pages.”—Building News. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net each, 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, M.A., Assistant; ETON. By A. Clutton-Brock, New College, Oxford. With 


Master at Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, 43 Illustrations. 
RUGBY. By H.C. Bradby, M.A., Assistant Master at} WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner, New College, Oxford. 
Rugby. With 44 Illustrations. With 40 Illustrations. 


HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. 


BELLS HANDBOOKS OF BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING Profusely illustrated. Cloth, crown 8vo, ls, 6d. net each. 
AND SCULPTURE. NOW READY. 


CANTERBURY. By Harttey WirHErs. Third Edition, Revised. 





i 7 y ' ; CARLISLE. By C. K. Etry. 
Edited by GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. CHESTER. By CHartrs H1aTr. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post 8vo, with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 40 other Illustrations, eee By J. E. ByGare, A.R.C.A. Second Edition. 
5s. net each. TER. By Percy ADDLESHAW. B.A. Second Kdition. 


GLOUCESTER, By 4 J. wna Mass&, — Second Edition. 

“ sress ORD. By A. HuGH FisHrz. A. 

Une trés intéressante collection de monographies artistiques qui, au LICHFIELD. By A.B. Ciirrox. Second Baition, Revised. 

point de vue du plan général, comme & celui de la stireté de ses renseignemens, LINCOLN. By A.F. Kexprick, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
dépasse de beaucoup toutes les collections analogues publiées jusqu’ici en | NORWICH. By C. H. B. QUENNELL. Second Edition. 

France ou en Allemagne.”— Revue des Deux Mondes. OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DearMER, M A. Second Edition, Revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. SweerinG, M.A. Second Edition. 
NOW READY. ROCHESTER. By G.H. Patmer, B.A. Second Kdition. 


oage . ; °S. By P Rosson, A.R.I.B.A. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. | St PADIS. By Rev. Anrmun Divock, M A. Second Raition. 


SALISBURY. By GLEESON WHITE. Second Edition, Revised. 





p-o-nareny som By z. A. M. Stevenson. WELLS fv Rev. “ nel am is” neal Edition, Revised, 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. WOoRumne NA A pnt Ayn. Second Edition, Revised. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. YORK. By A. Ciurron Brock. Second Edition, Revised. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. Uniform with above Series. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. net each. 
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